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PREFACE 



The chief aim of the foUowiDg studies has been, as 
the title indicates, to give a more complete presenta- 
tion of Julian's relation to the Ehetoric and Philo- 
sophy of the fourth Christian century than has 
hitherto been attempted. Beyond the brief notices 
given in histories of literature and philosophy, I 
know of no other systematic treatment of Julian's 
relation to the New Sophistic, and there seems to 
have been no previous discussion of his style. 

Whatever interest the fragments contra Christianos 
possess for the student of divinity, they have little 
significance for the student of literature, and have 
not been taken into consideration here. Special 
ackowledgements to books consulted have been made 
in the proper places ; I have reserved for this place 
the acknowledgement of my general indebtedness to 
Zeller's History of Philosophy y to the monograph of 
M. Naville, Julien VApostat et sa philosophic du 
Paganisme, to Boissier's La Jin du Paganisme^ and to 
Vacherot*s Ecole d'Alexandrie, 
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Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, 
ajnd, especially, to Professor Paul Shorey of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who suggested the topic of this dis- 
sertation and to whose counsel and criticism I am 
greatly indebted. 
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CHAPTEE I 

JULIAN AND THE NEW SOPHISTIC 

Among the writers who rank as the classics of the --^ 
fourth Christian century the Emperor Julian holds j 
the first place. His pecuUar position as leader of the / 
revival which was the last systematic effort of the f 
Hellenists to rescue Greek culture from the indif- \ 
ference of Christianity is enough of itself to secure j 
for his works an attention which a mere writer of J 
panegyrics could not arouse. The Sophists Libanius,-^ 
Themistius, and Himerius owe their importance to 
the fact that their Letters and Orations help the 
^student to reconstruct the surroundings and in- 
fluences that worked on Julian. But apart from 
their interest for the historian of Hellenism, Julian's '^ 
writings hold a definite place in the history of the f 
development of Greek prose. To show what that""^ 
place is, and what is Julian's relation to the literary 
movement of the fourth century, a brief retrospect 
will be necessary. 

The fall of Athens took from the Greeks the 
independence and the stirring political life that had 
inspired their orators and historians. For the next 
century and a half Greek literature, like Greece her- 
self, has no history. Not that there was any cessa- 
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tion of literary activity, but it was exercised in narrow 
fields, and the philosophers, historians, grammarians, 
and polyhistors, who are the links between the earlier 
intellectual life of Greece and its revival under the 
Greco-Eoman Empire, have little significance for the 
history of Greek prose. Yet they serve to show how 
rapid was its decay. For philosophical prose, the 
first sign of that decay had been Aristotle's indif- 
ference to style — an indifference that, with Epicurus, 
turned to something Jike hostility.^ 

The decline of oratory was no less sudden. Early 
in the third century b.g. Hegesias of Magnesia stands 
for the degradation of oratorical prose, and the over- 
throw of the Demosthenic tradition of a periodic and 
rhythmical style.'^ 

It is significant of the causes of the general feeble- 
ness, that the first noteworthy name is that of an 
historian, and still more significant of the source of 
the coming revival is the fact that Polybius went to 
Eoman history for a theme. To the student of Greek 
literature Polybius is mainly interesting as personi- 

' See Spengel, TJeber das Studium der Bhetorik bei den Alien, 
MiiDchen, 1842, p. 3. 

' 01 the writings of Hegesias we possess only the few fragments 
preserved in the quotations of his critics ; but subsequent writers on 
Bhetoric are unanimous in condemnation of his jerky style ; his 
effort to imitate Lysias appears to have been' a complete failure. 
Strabo, xiv. p. 648 : b piii-top %s ?ip^i fxdkiffra tov *A(navou Keyon^vov 
irapa^dcipas rh KadcffTrixhs fOos rh ^AttikSv. Cic. Orator, § 226 : 
quam perverse fugiens Hegesias, dum ille quoque imitari Lysiam 
volt . . . saltat incidens particulas. For a parody of Hegesias' style, 
Cic. ad Att. xii. 6, 1, and for a criticism of it, Dion. Hal. Be Comp. 
p. 122 ; and ibid. 30, where, speaking of the neglect of rh avvriQivai, 
he says, ovSels ^^to Z^Iv AvayKoioy avrh €lpai ov5e aufi.fidWto'Bai ri r^ 
KciAAci rwv \6yau, ^ifKapxoy \eyoi koI 'Hy7)Tlay rhy Mdyvrp-a, 
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fying the relations between Greece and Eome which 
make the year 146 b.c. a memorable date. He was 
one of the first of the Greeks to come into contact 
with the political life of Eome, and he lived before 
the frankly expressed admiration of the Eomans, and 
their emulation of Greek literature, had begun to 
arouse in the degenerate Greeks a feeling of supe- 
riority on the score of their past.^ But while his 
freedom from this affectation, and his appreciation of 
the Eoman genius, distinguish Polybius, he illus- 
trates, on another side, the lowest level of Greek 
historical prose, judged by the Attic standard of 
vocabulary and style. He wrote the Koivn, ^s niight 
be expected of a Megalopolitan who had had no Attic 
training in Ehetoric, and had lived but little in Greece. 
It was because of this neglect of Attic models that his 
inartistic and unequal prose found so little favour 
with Dionysius of Halicarna^sus.* 

The century between Polybius and Dionysius saw 
the development of all that was best in Latin litera- 
ture, but for Greek prose it is as blank of distin- 
guished names as the period preceding Polybius. 
Nevertheless in oratory, at any rate, things had not 
been standing still. Even when Polybius was writing 
in the Kotvq, schools of Ehetoric were flourishing at 
Athens. It is probable that Asianism then still held 
the field, but early in the second century before Christ 

^ Hence his popularity with the Bomans. Cic. De Rep. ii. 14 : 
Polybium nostrum quo nemo fuit in exquirendis temporibus dili- 
gentior. 

* Dion. Hal. De Camp. 4. That Dionysius did not hesitate to go to 
Polybius for his subject-matter, Eaibel has shown in Hermes 20: 
* Dionysius v. Halikarnassus.' 

B 2 
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its supremacy was challenged, and its waning popu- 
larity is marked by the appearance, about this time, 
of the Tdx V7) of Hermagoras of Temnos. Herma- 
goras, by inaugurating a reaction in favour of scientific 
Ehetoric, paved the way for scientific Atticism and a 
school of style.^ Yet he did not set up an ideal of 
the regeneration of Greek oratory through Atticism, 
such as later inspired Dionysius. The importance of 
Hermagoras lies in the fact that he made the first 
effort, since Aristotle and Theophrastus, to give to 
Ehetoric a distinct system and function, and so to 
raise it to the dignity of a science, and that in ad- 
vising the study of ancient models, he drew attention 
to style as well as to subject-matter.^ 

The history of Greek prose in the last half- century 
of the Eoman Eepublic is the history of the development 
of two schools of oratory, the Attic and the Asianic* 
The direct or Greek evidences of that development we 
are not permitted to see. It is from Latin writers 
that we must judge of the character of Asianism and 
Atticism at this period. Cicero wrote of them from 
the point of view of a Eoman orator, and Quintilian 
as a critic of Eoman oratory, and a discussion of 

1 The Asianic orators were usually men of little rhetorical train- 
ing. Dion. Hal. De Comp. p. 206 : &y$p<»woi rris fxhy iyKvK\iov iratliflas 
&ir€ipotj rh 5' &yopa7ov Trjs PnropiKris fitpos 6iov t€ jcal tix"^^ X^P^^ 
itriTTiMoines. Cf. Blass, Oriech. Bered. p. 66. 

* On Hermagoras, see Volkmann, Rhetorik^ p. 5. Blass, Oriech. 
Bered, von A. his A. pp. 84-8. Jebb, Attic Orators^ ii. 444-5. 
Wilkins, Introduction to Cic. De Oratore, p. 44, and Hermagoras^ 
von Georg Thiele, Strassburg, 1893. 

' The words Attic and Asianic, as has been frequently pointed 
out, should be taken to denote a difference of ideal, and have little 
geographical significance ; the Atticists themselves came chiefly from 
Asia. 
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Attic and Asianic rhetoric here becomes, necessarily, a 
discussion of the attitude of Cicero and his contem- 
poraries to these opposing tendencies, such as would 
be out of place in these introductory remarks.^ It is 
enough to note that the Roman schools of oratory, of 
which Hortensius, the follower of the Asianic school, 
and the Atticist, Galvus, are the typical representa- 
tives, must have had their counterparts in the schools 
of Greece and Asia Minor. It was at Bome, the 
literary centre of the world, that the struggle between 
them was carried on ; and of the influence exercised 
on Greek oratory by Eoman, at this time, we can 
judge from the Greek critic, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. His importance for the study of the classic 
period of Greek literature and of the literature of the 
revival can hardly be over-estimated. In the early 
years of the Boman Empire he wrote, at Bome, an 
appreciation of the Greek prose masterpieces, which 
has formed the basis of all subsequent criticism. But, 
though none can have realised more clearly than did 
Dionysius, that the Golden Age of Greek literature 
could never return, because the conditions by which 
it had been inspired could never be renewed, he was 
far from contenting himself with the contemplation of 
a glorious past. His hopes for the future of Greek 
prose, and his high ideal of what that prose must be, 
connect Dionysius closely with the literary activity of 
the whole Greco-Boman period. He imagined, with 
the author of the ^irspl v^ovs^^ that a sincere and 



' See Blass, Qriech. Bered, von A, bis A. pp. 104 sqq. 
' Auct, Tcpi fftf'ovs, xiii. : xal roinov y€ &irp2| ix^t*"^^^ '''^^ ckowou 
(i.e. rris ruv li/iirpo<r0€p fitydkav ffvyypcuptwp kqX voirirwy /juii'lifffds 
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sedulous imitation of the Greek masterpieces might 
lead to the development of a Greek prose which should 
have something of the spirit as well as the form of its 
models. Like Polybius, Dionysius was unfettered by 
the later conventional literary attitude towards the 
Eomans. It was the improvement in Greek oratory 
which led him to hope for a revival of Greek prose, 
and that improvement, as he frankly admits, was due 
to Eome.* So rapid had been the change, that 
Dionysius expressed the hope that the next generation 
might see the last of that dearpiicrj koI avdyayyos 
pTfTopiKT]'^ The question how far his ideals of Greek 
prose were realised by the writers who came after him 
is one of the most interesting in the history of the 
later Greek literature, but it can hardly be more 
than suggested here. That he exercised any direct 
influence on subsequent Greek prose seems impro- 
bable, for he is hardly mentioned except by Quin- 
tilian.* 

The first century of the Roman Empire is a 
transition period in Greek literature. Dionysius, 
writing under Augustus, recognised that the revival, 
of which he thought he saw the beginning, must 

re Koi CqK^ffctas). iroXXol yhp kKKorpiiip 6co4>opovvrai irvf^/uari rhv airrhv 
rp6irov hu koX ri UvOia, k.t.k. Dion. Hal. Vett. ScriptL Censurat i. : ii 
ykp ^vx^ fov hyaryivdnTKOirros xruh r^s ffw^xovs ircLparjipiiactos r^y 
Sftoidrrira rod xopeucr^^os ^^^Xfrcrox. 

^ Dion. Hal. De Orr. Antt 3 : curln 8' otftai ical iipx^ rris To<ra^Ti]s 
fA9rafio\i}s iytvfro ri irdvT»y Kparovca *Pc6/i^, irphs iavr^v ityayKd(ov0a 
tAj 8A.OS ir6\9ts &iro/3X^irciy. Cf. Quint, x. 5, 17. 

' Dion. Hal. loc, cit. 

' Bohde, Rhein. Mus. 41, finds no trace of the influence of 
Dionysius. Hermogenes mentions him only in passing (de Id. p. 
342, 10, Spengel). Cf. however Anon, apud Spengel, B. O. i, 460 ; 
Aioirufftos tt» Kav6va &v ris cfroi HiKcdws rijs vcpl putropii^v /xcXcriis. 
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depend on Boman patronage and encouragement. 
Under the Emperors who followed Augustus such a 
revival had little chance of success. But, with the 
more propitious times, the rara temporum felicitas that 
dawned with Nerva and Trajan, we meet the first 
representatives of a line of Greek prose writers which 
continues, with hardly a break, into the last years of 
the Boman Empire. 

In Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom the ideal of 
Dionysius is more nearly realised than in any late 
Greek writer, except Lucian. Plutarch, by reason of 
his Platonic studies, and Dio through his connection 
with the Sophists, illustrate the beginnings of the two 
movements that are the final intellectual achievements 
of Hellenism. Plutarch's interests were devoted to 
philosophy and history, and, as his concern was with 
the subject-matter rather than the form, he seems to 
have had little to do with rhetoric, though he was in 
friendly relations with the Sophists of his day.^ 

Dio, on the other hand, was, for a part of his life 
at any rate, a professed Sophist, and he is ranked by 
Philostratus among the followers of the New Sophistic. 
He is, however, free from certain of its faults. The 
fashion of imitating a special author, which had 
begun as early as Hegesias, became general later, 
with the complete development of the New Sophistic 
under Hadrian and the Antonines.^ Dio, like Plutarch, 

* For Plutarch's relation to Sophistic, see Volkmann, Plutarch, 
i. 67. 

' E.g, Aristides copied Demosthenes ; Herodes Atticns, Gritias ; 
Libanias, Aristides ; while Arrian so little understood the roles for 
imitation laid down by Dionysius, that he mixed his styles, now 
writing Thucydidean, now Herodotean or Xenophontio Greek. Cf . 
Hermes, xz. p. 508 (Kaibel) and Schmid, Atticismus, ii. p. 9. 
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is free from this pedantry, and his easy flowing style 
was rightly appreciated by his contemporaries. To 
say of a man that he wrote ' better than Dio ' was high 
praise.* The Greek of both Plutarch and Dio reflects 
a wide reading and close study of authors of the 
classical period, and is far removed from the Kocvij. 
But it has nothing of the frigid correctness of 
Aristides, and its Atticism is comparatively uncon- 
scious.^ 

What is true of Plutarch and Dio is true, in a 
higher degree, of Lucian. Like Dio, he followed, 
for a time, the profession of a Sophist, and deserted 
it for the less showy studies of philosophy and 
literature. In Lucian we see the happiest result 
of a rigorous training in the schools of Bhetoric, in 
the case of a man whose original genius kept him 
free from pedantic imitation of vocabulary and style. 
But such an apparition is unique in the later history 
of Greco-Eoman literature. The representative writers 
of his period and of the two following centuries are, 
with hardly an exception, closely identified with the 
New Sophistic.^ 

' oZros S iivBpmros Alvpos voXh KaWtov ypd^ti, Epictetus, iii. 23, 17. 

' For Plutarch's opinion of hyper-Atticism, which meant, in 
most cases, the unskilful sprinkling in of archaic or farfetched Attic 
words (ridiculed in Lucian's Lexiphanes)^ see Plutarch, de Audiendo. 
For the fourth century, cf. Themistius, 253, cd. 

' The term New Sophistic is used, as Philostratus used it, to 
denote the oratorical revival of the later Greco-Boman period. For 
while there had been no break in rhetorical studies (as Strabo*s 
account of the Ghreek rhetoricians, Seneca's descriptions of the 
schools, and Pliny's reference to Isaeus would prove), the non- 
forensic style of oratory became more and more prominent in the 
reigns of the HeUenising Emperors from Nerva to Commodus ; and 
we can only begin to judge of it from Dio Ghrysostom. 
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Every historian of the Greco-Eoman period has 
been at pains to point out the weaknesses of these 
rhetoricians, who, at any rate for the period between 
Plutarch and Plotinus, represented all the interests, 
rhetorical, philosophical, and historical, of the litera- 
ture of Eome, Greece, and Asia Minor. Their ideal 
was, it is true, in most cases no higher than the satis- 
faction of the degenerate tastes of their audiences.^ 
An orator of the New Sophistic must improvise, to be 
successful, and could count on delighting his hearers 
with a sing-song refrain, and feats of memory or of 
pantomimicry. If Dionysius could have been present 
at one of the theatrical kirLhsL^eis of Polemo or 
Scopelian or Herodes Atticus, he would probably have 
found in them all those glaring faults, all that avaiheia 
dearpiKi], which he had so severely criticised, and 
which he had thought was giving place to a more 
correct and sober standard. He would have found 
them, moreover, flourishing under the patronage of 
those very Bomans from whose severer taste he had 
hoped so much. But that was the pubUc or epideictic 
side of the New Sophistic. If he had turned to the 
schools of Bhetoric in which those men were trained^ 
and over which they presided, the schools for which 
those displays of eloquence were, in most cases, an 
advertisement, he would have found a system of Greek 
education which might have satisfied him in its 
methods, however Kttle he would have approved of 
its results. He would have found a diligent study of 
classic models too often carried on in a spirit of narrow 
pedantry, and an ideal of Atticism in vocabulary, far 
removed from his broader conception of a revived 

1 r^v rdx^fi^ 6pt{€aBeu rf x°V^C^<^^ Aristid. Or, 50, p. 566 d. 
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national Greek prose.* Of the extent to which 
Atticism in vocabulary was carried in the actual de- 
clamations of the Sophists, we can hardly form a judg- 
ment from the fragments preserved by Philostratus. 
The slight remains of Herodes Atticus and of Polemo 
that we possess are orations which were probably 
carefully worked over for publication, and the impro- 
visations of these Sophists may have bfeen in a very 
different style.* But it was under the wing of 
Sophistic that Atticism, both of vocabulary and style, 
flourished, and if Aristides must be regarded as excep- 
tional, because he did not improvise, yet his orations 
show what could be* achieved by a scientific study of 
classic authors, such as the schools of fihetoric must 
have encouraged.' For in Aristides we have the 
phenomenon of a Mysian of the second Christiaa 



' Dionysius Hal. (cf. ad Pomp. 2. 3) is distinguished from the 
later theoretical rhetoricians by his use of kWrivlQeiv^ rather than 

^ Phrynichns (Lobeck, p. 271) proves that Polemo employed a 
grammarian to correct some of his published writings, and this may 
have been the case with the extant declamations. Cf . Bohde, Bhein, 
Mus. xli. p. 185 n. 

' Historians who (like Blase, op. cit p. 89, and Bohde, Bhein. 
Mus, xli.) see in the Sophistic *£ir(8ci{is a direct descent from 
Asianism, as represented by Hegesias and Hortensius, must admit 
that, while in their effort to satisfy the Greek love of improvisation, 
men like Polemo and Herodes Atticus were betrayed into precisely 
that dithyrambic abuse of bold metaphors, and those hyperbolic 
expressions, which are associated with the florid Asianic style, yet it 
would not be fair to condemn them along with Hegesias, who thought 
himself superior to Demosthenes, The fact seems to be that absolute 
distinctions cannot here be maintained, for it is certain that an effort 
after pure Attic speech and careful studies in style were made in the 
schools of the second Christian century by Sophists whom Bohde 
condemns for reviving Asianism. 
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century writing Demosthenic Greek.^ In the absence 
of worthy themes in contemporary life Aristides was 
thrown back on the themes of the schools, and the 
inevitable result is an effect of artijficiality and 
pedantry. Aristides was proverbially unpopular as 
a teacher of Ehetoric, probably because of his lack 
of the talent for improvisation,^ though for the later 
Sophists he ranked with Demosthenes himself as 
a model of Greek prose (Themistius, 830 c). 

But in inferior writers the linguistic revival only 
increased that dirstpoKaXla in the use of archaisms, 
to produce astounding effects, which had irritated 
Dionysius, Plutarch, and Lucian, and which, in the 
middle of the third century, meets us in the anecdotes 
of Athenaeus.^ And side by side with the honest, if 
mistaken, efforts of Aristides, there must have been a 
good deal of wholesale plagiarism/ 

After that period of literary activity under the 
Antonines, of which Aristides is, for us, the most 
important representative, there comes another break 

^ Aristides' conception of Atticisin would have been too narrow 
for Dionysius. Cf. Aristid. Bhet. ii. 6 : irepl 5e epfi-nueias tovovtov Uv 
fiiFOLfiif fvfire oySfiari fffire ^•fifwri XP^^^<*t &XAois irK^v rots iK r&y 
fiifixitav. His practice, however, lagged behind his theory, as may 
be seen from Schmid's list of his innovations, AtticisrmLS, vol. ii. 
p. 225. 

^ The comment of Philostratus on Aelian's choice of a pro- 
fession shows that the mere writer held a much less distinguished 
position than a declaimer. wpoapTiB^U ao<l>i<rrhs , . . ovdh itr-fipdri 
iirb rod 6v6fjLaro5 oSrta fieydXov 6vroSy &\X' kavrhv tZ liia(rK€\pd/Afyo^ 
&s ftiKh-p ovK ^iTiT^Seioi' ry ^vYypd<l>€iy itreBero, V, fif. 273. 624^ 

' Plut. De Atid, 7. 9, Lucian, Bis Ace. 26, and Lexvphanes 
Athenaeus, Speech of Cynulcus at the banquet. 

* E.g. Lucian, Jup. Trag, 14, which is probably intended to 
ridicule this tendency; and cf. D. H. Lys. 17. . 
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in the line of noteworthy Greek prose writers, which 
it may not be fanciful to connect with the unsettled 
state of the Boman Empire, and the consequent with- 
drawal of imperial patronage, which lasted from the 
death of Marcus Aurelius to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. Et spes et ratio stvdiorum in Caesare tantum 
is true for the whole period of the Greco-Eoman 
Empire, as for Juvenal's day. The decadence which 
set in with Commodus lasted through the third cen- 
tury, in which Aelian and Philostratus are the only 
important representatives of Greek prose. Philo- 
stratus wrote his superficial * Lives ' in florid Greek 
full of reminiscences and hackneyed allusions, and 
without any pretence to a periodic style or a pure 
Attic vocabulary. 

Aelian hardly deserves to rank as a writer of 
Greek prose. Perhaps nothing shows more plainly 
the worthlessness of Philostratus' s criticisms, for 
style and vocabulary, at any rate, than his estimate 
of the Greek of Aelian. He declares that, though 
Aelian was a Eoman, rJTriKt^s &air6p ot ip rfj 
fMeaoysia ^AOffvatoi. He can have had a very 
superficial notion of what Atticism really was. Aelian 
wrote a mixture of Homeric, Tragic, and Ionic Greek, 
or rather patched hiaKoLvrj^ with it, though he pro- 
fessed to write for wsirathsvfjbiva &Ta.^ 

The half-century between Severus and Constantine 
furnishes practically no material for the study of re- 
vived Greek prose, for the philosophic writings of 
Plotinus and Porphyry can hardly be associated with 
the literary efforts of the Sophists. Philostratus had 
brought his * Lives' down to the reign of Severus. 

' Sohmid, Att. vol. iii. * Aelian, V, H, 14. 47. 
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Eunapius, when in the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury he took up the thread of biography, ignored the 
third century Sophists. The schools of Ehetoric 
must have continued to flourish, but favourable out- 
ward conditions and imperial patronage were needed 
to produce another period of activity such as that 
under the Antonines. Such conditions, however, as 
had encouraged the earlier renaissance could hardly 
recur. The way for it had been paved by a series of 
Hellenising emperors. The impetus which Nero had 
given to Hellenism had never lost its force and was at 
its strongest in the second century. In the sphere 
of Philosophy there was, as yet, no dominant school 
to rival the claims of Ehetoric, and its literary 
interests were closely allied with the official archaic 
religion which it was the policy of the Antonines 
to support. The second century Sophists had the 
emperor in their audience, and, for their theatre, 
Rome and Athens. There is a brilliance, a dignity, and 
a charm of romance about a career like that of Polemo 
or Herodes Atticus, which the superficial anecdotes of 
Philostratus and the dull gossip of Auius Gellius can- 
not obscure. 

Under the house of Constantine the New Sophistic 
had a far less brilliant phase. The seat of empire 
was now Constantinople, which could not furnish the 
appreciative audiences of the older capital, audiences 
such as had listened to Herodes and Fronto ^ in the 

> For the popularity of Greek itritei^tis at Borne, even with those 
who did not understand Greek, see Philostr. V, S, 2. 10. 8, and 1. 9. 
7. A long contact with Greece and Greek form had made the 
Bomans apt critics of the dramatic changes of expression, the 
musical yoice, the tUpoia, aU that made up the Periolean charm that 
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days when the Eoman chair of Ehetoric, o avco 
Opovos, was the crowning distinction of a Sophist's 
career. And the imperial patronage had been trans- 
ferred to the Christian Church, never again to be given 
so unreservedly to Ehetoric, except, for a few in- 
effectual months, by the Emperor Julian.^ 

In the field of Hellenism the third century had 
produced a formidable rival. When we turn from the 
' Lives ' of Philostratus to those of Eunapius it seems 
at first sight as though Sophistic had been thrust into 
the background by this new interest — the Neoplatonic 
philosophy. For Eunapius, though he was himself a 
Sophist, and had the most superficial acquaintance 
with the doctrines of the school of philosophy that 
was most prominent in his day, devotes the greater 
part of his work to the followers of Plotinus and 
lamblichus, and treats of the Sophists in a digression.^ 
His sketch of Libanius is short and superficial ; he 
disposes of Himerius in a few lines, and omits The- 
mistius altogether. This deficiency is made good by 
the Orations of Themistius and Himerius and the 
Orations and Letters of Libanius and of the Emperor 
Julian. It is from them that we must reconstruct the 
character and judge of the importance of Ehetoric in 
the fourth Christian century. 

sat on the lips of every Sophist, if we may believe Philostratus. 
For the prismatic brilliance of the second century declaimer, see 
Philostr. 7. 5. 226. 628 K. 

* GoDstantius never invited a Sophist or a philosopher to court. 
iKTciytav r)iy iirb rwv Upcov irrl r^v rS>v \6y<av htifxiav tlKdttos. . . . 
ffvyyevri yh.p ravra iLiJi<p6r€pa, Uph Koi \6yoi k.t \. Libanius, iii. p. 
437 R. Offices were held by low-bom Christians, ol Sk p-firopes 
tlffr^iKTiffdv re Koi trpifiov^ ibid. p. 452. 

* Eunap. Vit. 107 : iiravir4op 8^ iir\ rohs <f>t\o<r6<pov5 ird\iu, Z$iy 
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We find, in the first place, very little evidence of 
a displacement of Sophistic by Philosophy, such as 
the partiaUty of Eunapius and the popularity of the 
Neoplatonic school might have led us to expect.^ The 
fourth century Sophists lack the distinction and the 
interest of their prototypes of the second century 
because they were allowed less brilliant opportunities. 
But we do not find that their rivals, the philosophers, 
fared any better. At the court of Constantine and 
Constantius Pagan philosophy and Pagan rhetoric 
were equally under a cloud. 

With the changed position of the Sophists the 
actual scene of their rhetorical triumphs had changed, 
when the centre of gravity of Eoman conquest and 
government had shifted to the East. The Hellenisa- 
tion of the East, begun by Alexander, had taken a 
fresh start when Nero, by openly recognising the 
supremacy of Greek culture, led the reaction against 
purely Western interests. Under his successors 
numerous schools of Khetoric were founded in remote 
regions which had formerly been regarded by the 
Greeks as hopelessly barbarian. To these schools, 
as the outposts of Hellenism, we can trace that 
widespread knowledge of Greek letters which we find 
in the Egypt and Asia Minor of the fourth Christian 
century,^ 

* In fche use of the term ' Sophist,* the distinction recognised bj 
Eunapius is preserved, i.e. it is confined to rhetoricians who, like 
Libanius, taught rhetoric and gave ^iri5c(^€is. It may be noted, 
however, that many Neoplatonic philosophers were renowned for 
eloquence. Bo Porphyry chose philosophy, us ixpov avdaris a<i>iK6fitvos 
Ka\ PriTopiK^s' irX^f ti<roy ovk ii^ ixeiyriv li/ct/cre, (pt\oo'0(f>las ye irav 
tVios iKfxarr6ix€voSj Eunap. p. 466 (Didot). 

* It is noteworthy that, in the centuries which elapsed between 
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Nicomedia, Antioch, Smyrna, and Gaesarea had 
become the rivals of Athens, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople. Libanius of Antioch conld boast that 
his school had supplied with rhetoricians ^ three con- 
tinents and all the islands as far as the Pillars of 
Heracles.'^ These large cities, no less than the 
smaller towns, appreciated the value for their repu- 
tation and general prosperity of the presence of a 
celebrated Sophist,^ and there was keen rivalry 
among them to secure for their chairs of Ehetoric a 
Libanius or a Themistius.' 

With the philosophers, whom they far out- 
numbered,^ these professors of epideictic oratory had 

Hyperides and Themistins, not a single Hellene, in the strict sense 
of the word, with the exception of Polybius and Plutarch, gained 
distinction in philosophy or literature. With these exceptions, the 
names which stand out as the classics of the Greco-Boman period 
belong to the natives of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Themistius, 
himself a Paphlagonian, studied rhetoric in Colchis near Phasis. 
oM iy fin4p<p x^P^V **»'* "EAAijvi, i\X* iy if ^(rxart^ rod USyroVf 
irX-fiffioy ^(TiSof . . . OiiTn fidpfiapoy Koi iurfifitpoy x^P^oy iy^pbs iyhs 
ao^la *EX\riytK6y tc iTottice Ktd itydKropoy r&y Mova&y, ts iy fi4(r^ 
K6\x^'' KaOiZp6fi€yoSf iBlHaffKt pufropin^y imeoyuv koI itayrryipwiy 
'EW-fiywy iyncp^tw. Them. 333 ▲. 

' Or. 29, p. 444 R. 

' Libanius {Or, 29, p. 220) warned the people of Antioch that 
Gaesarea had already robbed them of one Sophist by the offer of a 
higher salary, and bade them not neglect rhetoric, the cause of their 
greatness ; cf. Philostr. Vit Scop. 21, 4. The people of Glazomenae 
begged Scopelian to settle there: irpofi'fiatcrecu r&f KKaCofuyiis M 
fi4ya fiyovfiivuy ci tolovtos i.y^p iforaii^iirot a^laty, 

' On the occasion of his visit to Bome, the Komans tried to 
secure Themistius for their chair of rhetoric, but he would not leave 
Constantinople. . . . ainhs 8^ Mtrv xap' d/tas, Ufiijy x^'P^^ tc 
ittipwvro itpoadyfiv Ktd iwiKovpoy r^ %pwn rhy fiiyay xapcucaKuy 
fiwriKta, Them. 298 d. 

* Themist. 841 : &tc o^y otru Zt^iohs 6yras, Koi x'^po^^cis, xat ol 
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little in common. The old quarrel between Bhetoric 
and Philosophy had lasted through eight centuries, 
and was to last to the end. Their mutual jealousies 
made it as difficult in the fourth century as it had 
been in the second to be at once a philosopher and a 
Sophist. Facility in speaking, evyXoDTriay was still 
regarded with suspicion,^ and a single appearance on 
a platform ^ was enough to disqualify a man for the 
exclusive ranks of the philosophers, whose attitude 
to the over-clever Sophists, with their flow of fine 
language and indifference to speculation, was that of 
professional men to quacks.^ Most Sophists were 
content to know just enough philosophy to enable 
them to point out the futility of the remainder, and 
to take their stand with Aristides,* who, in this 
respect at any rate, is representative of his class. 

In the second century the rhetoricians of the 
better sort had ended by deserting from rhetoric to 

iyOpwwot iLtfTaaxd(ovrai (rohs aroipurThs) icai iLvrcwouyovai^ Koi iprtuBev 
ir\€iri iiJkv yaua rovrttv nXti-n 8i OdAao'O'a* oi 8i hirh Trjs XuKpdrov 
yeytas chcdrtes &pa need iv Hiicri iiitf<pOlKaal re Hal itirfppvfjKcuriv iv Ttp 
irap6vri. Cf. Julian 78 c : tcapiax^^^^ T^P v/xtls ray ikvdp&y ro{n<av 
iupBoyiaVy iifffjAvtas iiroKoioyrfS. 

' So, in the second century, ^afimptvov rhv ^i\6<ro<f>oy fi fvyKwrria 
iv ao^iaraus iicfipurrey, Philostr. V. S. i. 8, cf. ibid. Prooem. 7, and 
i. 6 ; Vit. Apollon. y. 40 : v 8c rov Al»yos ipi\oiro^la piiropucaripa r^ 
'A. iipalycro K.r.X. ; and Lucian, Parasit. 2. 

2 Themist. 248 a. 

' Themistius often defends himself from the stock charge of over- 
clevemess brought against ol Zcu/idyioi o-o^io-roi, 310 c, 332, 336, 339. 

* For his scorn of philosophic speculation, see Or, 46. 253 d. 
This was turning the tables on the Epicureans, who only concerned 
themselves with rhetoric that they might demonstrate its worthless - 
ness. Cf. Dion. Hal. de Comp. p. 188 : *EitiKovp*lwy 8i x^P^^ ^''^^ o^^^*' 
fiiKu ToihtaVj irapairo^/AC0a. rh yhp * ovk i'Ktw6yov rov ypdtp€iy SyroSf^ 
&s cunhs ^ETiKO^fptios X4yu * rots fiii <rroxfi(ofidyois rod irvKvii jucrairdr- 
n oyroi Kpiriiplov ' itoWiis ipylas ^v koI OKcuSrriros it\€^i^dpfiaKov. 

C 
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philosophy,^ like Lucian and Dio. Themistius, whose 
love of display was always laying siege to his philo- 
sophic aspirations, would not admit that they were 
ineapahle of reconciliation.^ Technically, he was a 
Sophist ; that is to say, he gave sirihd^sisy wrote 
exercises after the Sophistic pattern, and went on 
embassies which were entrusted to him solely on 
account of his persuasive charm. But he insisted 
that, by the Platonic definition, he was no Sophist.^ 
He grounded his claim on the single fact that he took 
no fees : * an argument that was quite out of date 
and would have made a philosopher of Aristides him- 
self,^ and, moreover, missed the essential point of 
Plato's quarrel with the earlier Sophists and their 
TS'xyrj aTsxvo9, their superficiality, and preference for 
opinion over kno^^ledge, and their mechanical rules 
of art, defects which were as conspicuous in the fourth 
Christian century as in the days of Gorgias. 

On the strength of his Aristotelian * Paraphrases,' ^ 

* Lucian, Bis Ace. and Fronto, p. 150 (to Marcus Aurelius) : Tu 
mihi videre . . . laboris taedio defessus, eloquentiae studium reliquisse, 
et ad philosophiam devertisse, ubi nullum proobmium cum cura ex- 
colendum, nulla argumenta quaerenda, nihil exaggerandum, &c, 

* He described them as suffering equally from their estrange- 
ment, and his picture of Bhetoric unsupported by Philosophy is as 
unflattering as Lucian's, from whom he may have borrowed it. Cf. 
Themist. 304, Bis Ace, 31. 

» 103 B, 429, 364 d. 

* Themist. Or. xxi. xxvi. 260 c, 345 c, et passim. 

* Aristides took no fees. Or. xlvi. p. 192. Those who wished to 
flatter him called him a philosopher, though he disclaimed the title. 
Cf. loc. cit, oCkow fJL4r€ffri fioi rod Trpdyixaros ovZ4v with Or. xxvi. 
507, 676. 

* Yet he never uses them to support his claim to the title of 
Philosopher, and, in the only passage where he refers to them 
(Or. 23. 294-5), he blames the indiscretion of friends who had 
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Themistius had, perhaps, more right than any one of 
his century to assert himself against the public 
which was neither content that a Sophist should 
speak nor that a philosopher should be silent.* But 
when we consider his wish to reconcile Philosophy 
and Ehetoric, it must be remembered that, if the new 
Sophistic differed in most of its essential features from 
the Sophistic of Plato's contemporaries, it was Philo- 
sophy as conceived by Isocrates rather than Plato 
that Themistius had in mind. Like Aristides {Or. 
46. 408, 518), he would have Philosophy stand for 
17 SiaTpi/3ff Trepl \6yov9 iracSsla /colv(os — that 
is to say, he would have been content with a Ehetoric 
grounded on ethics, a conception that was not likely 
to satisfy the mystical, speculative Neoplatonists who 
represented fourth century Philosophy. He suc- 
ceeded only in estranging both sides from himself, 
and had no resource but to appeal to the Socratic 
precedent ; he reminded the philosophers that Plato 
had taught in public, and called himself a practical 
philosopher of the same type,^ a comparison which 
proves how completely, in common with the rest of 
his age, he lacked a sense of proportion.* 

published these notes which he had taken as a youth (probably 
from his father's lectures, see Note 07i EugeniuSj chapter ii. p. 89) 
and intended for his private use in his Aristotelian studies. 

' Themist. aiotTruyra fitv <l>ik6a'o<pov Xoi^opovures &s 81' aUvvafxiav 
rov \4yeiy (r€iiv6rr\Ta (rxij/tAaTtfiJ/xevoy, \4yovri 8i 4iririfxwyr€s &s ix 
^i\o<ro<plas fls j^riropiK^v fiertSyri. 

« Themist. 245 d. 

• An age when Plotinus was more read than Plato ; Eunap. ViL 
Plot, rit QifiXla (IWccrlvou) ov fx6vou ro7s irciraiSeu/ueVois dtk x^^P^^ ^^^P 
rohs UXartoi^lKovs \6yovSj &\\h Koi rh voKh ir\ri6os is awreb fci/AnTerat. 
Libanius copied Aristides rather than Demosthenes: vwhp rSiv 
opxv^'^^'^ 475: rh yhp ^vIku &v voiw h6yovs rStv IxvSov ix^<^^ 

c 2 
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Libanius, on the other hand, is entirely uncon- 
scious of any need for uneasiness as to his position. 
He was the Aristides of his age, but without the 
religious Schwdrmerei of Aristides, and his talent for 
eTrii^k^Ls encouraged him to a greater variety of com- 
position. But, unlike Aristides, he never jeered at 
philosophic speculation, and nowhere hints at a 
desire for the title of philosopher.^ He thought that 
of ' Sophist ' more honourable than any that the State 
could bestow,^ and the most flattering that he could 
give to Julian,' whose oratorical power he rated high. 
* Like the nightingale,' he says, ' I ask only to sing,' * 
and, if elsewhere he calls the Sophists rerTiyes, he 
means to praise (Lib, Ep, 804). 

Of- all the Hellenists who supported Julian's re- 



'Apttmi^ov Kol TtipcurBcu rohs ifiovs iitpofioiovv elr $(roy dlSprt To7t 
^tiyou K.r.K. Julian declared that lamblichus was inferior to 
Plato only in point of time ; Libanius assured Themistius that he 
was equal to Demosthenes {Ep, 371) ; Metrophanes wrote a treatise 
ircpl ruv x'V^'^^^P^'^ IlKdrofyos, Bevoip&vros, fiiKoarpdroUf ^iKoarpdrov. 
Lucian had found it necessary to warn writers fiii /iifi€i<rOai tSov 
oKiyov vpb ^fjiAr ywofiintv votpurrSav ta ^av\6rwra, Suidas, Metro- 
phanes ; and the highest praise which Eunapius can give to Himerius 
is, 5ti 'KopiiL rhv Ouqv 'Af>iirTcf8i}v Xararait Eunap. Vit. p. 494. 

* Libanius separates himself from the philosophers, Ep, 244 
to Themistius, riis aotpias %v 8^ Xein&vos iroiKiKwrcpay Sctjcj^v irdKcu 
Kparctf, ci fihy koL rohs Tavr6 aoi Ka\ovfi4yovSf ovk o78a, Cf. Ep. 
1072 : vfiiv ToTs (pt\o<r6^ois. 

* Eunap. Vit, Lib. p. 496 : ray ^lotiidrcoy rh fiiyurroy olfK iSi^arOf 
^^<raf rhy ffoipurr^y tlyat fxelCoya, 

* Ep. 43, Wolf's Century : &px»»' '»"' ^yoBhs Kpar4pos tc tro^iffriis, 
Cf. Epp. 1059. 33. Julian matched Hermes, Or. 23, p. 55. 

* Epp. 707, 736 et passim. Ep. 13, Wolf's Century : &AA* opice* 
fiot rh l^ctv Surirfp rf irfiSyi ($8civ, it may be noted, was the 
Sophistic word for an iiriZti^is). Cf. Dio Chr. Or. 32, p. 423, Julian 
105 A, Philostr. Vit. S. Hadrian. Aristid. 50, 564, 708. 
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vival, Libanius of Antioch was the most conservative* 
A second century purist could have found no falUng 
ofif from sophistic etiquette either in his point of view 
or his treatment of his themes. And he was as punc- 
tihous as any one of them in his avoidance of Boman 
names, and, as far as possible, of Boman allusions.^ 

This was a tradition which had naturally much 
weakened in the Byzantine period. Themistius 
neglects it entirely, Himerius betrays only rarely 
his sense of the earlier etiquette by using a circum- 
locution rather than, directly, a Boman name. In a 
panegyric of Julian it required much ingenuity to 
avoid mention of the earlier Boman Emperors, 
especially of Marcus Aurelius, Julian's model. 
Libanius not only accompUshed this, but never used 
a Latin word or expression, though he lived in a 
period when Latin was still the official language,^ 

* Aristides in his panegyric of Borne used no Boman name, 
and declared that one of the virtues of the ideal ruler is rh ^tXcX- 
Kriira fhau. Or. ix. vol. i. p. 105. Of the innumerable instances of 
the scrupulous avoidance of these barbarisms in the second century, 
that recorded of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus is one of 
the most striking, iii^ayvohs Bk koI ^Irfitpicfxa ^Iwuuchv iv f idiovro 
abrov Koipuv^acd <r<l>uri rod ^vWdyov, koH 6y6fiari irpoffrvx^f fj^iO'Ta 
*luviK^, hoiiKovWos ydp tis iirtyeypanrro r^ yvi&ix^^ irefirti iwurroAiiv 
is rb Koiyhv avrov iirlx\7i^iy irotointyos vtpl rov fiapfiapifffJMv ra6rov, 
ical yiip 5^ Ktd ^afiplKtoy ical roio^rovs irdpovs iv rois i^if>i<rfji4yois ^Zptv^ 
Vit Ap. 4. 5. Cf. Dio C. Or. 22, p. 505 Bsk. tffvs U /lov Kara- 
^povtii Koi riyti fie Xtipeiv tri oh ircpl Kvpov koX *AXivi/3i<i8ov \4y» 
fi<nrcp ol (ro<f>ol in kol vvv, kKKh Nfpwvos koI rototSrwv •Kpayfidrwv 
vttaripttv T€ Ka\ h.Z6^ttv fiyrifiovf^u. 

' Themistius calls Latin rj StcUcKrof Kparovaa (71 c), but admits 
that he never acquired it. In fact the best-educated men of the 
fourth century contented themselves with a knowledge of Greek. 
Libanius needed an interpreter for a Latin letter (Lib. Ep. 956, 
1241). Julian's knowledge of Latin was probably slight ; Eutrop. 
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and wrote in the reign of one Emperor who knew no 
C Greek.^ He could think of Julian only as a Hellene,'-* 
Ca literary man,^ an orator/ a Sophist who con- 
descended to public business,® and, when he is 
writing to a philosopher who had trained Julian, 
as an expert in philosophy.® His influence on 
Julian began when the latter, shortly after his 
release from his six years' imprisonment in Cap- 
padocia, was allowed to leave Constantinople to 
pursue his studies at Nicomedia.'^ There he found 
Libanius,^ and, perhaps, Themistius.^ It was to 



X. 1 6 : adeo ut Latina eruditio nequaquam cnm Graeca scientia con- 
veniret. This is perhaps nearer the truth than Libanius* praise of 
Julian's proficiency in both tongues, Liban. i. p. 529. For other 
instances of the neglect of Latin in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury of. Sievers, Leben Libanius^ p. 13. With the rise of law-schools, 
and especially of the famous school at Berytus, under the emperors 
following Julian, Latin came into fashion again, and Libanius lived 
to complain that it was likely to oust Greek, Or, 65, p. 442 B. ; Ep^p, 
1125, 209, 567, 566, 1062, 1123. Libanius saw with dismay the 
gradual neglect of Greek literature and the Greek language in favour 
of the utilitarian study of Latin law and literature, Orr. i. 133, 185, 
ii. 639, 541 ; Epp. Ill, 1123. 
^ Yalens, Ammianus, xzxi. 14. 

* Lib. i. p. 458 : "l.KX'nv ris cT Koi tcpartls 'EW-fiPwy, Of. Himerius, 
Or, 1 (of Julian), vdhtv 'A0^iat rhs auruy &>8iyas vpoatpBtyyoyrai, 

■ Ep. 9, Wolf's Century. 

* Ep, 43, Wolf's Century. 

» Epp, 83, 1069, Larger Wolf. 

* Ep. 866 ad Priscum, 

* Eunap. Vit. Maxim. 

* Lib. Or, i. 38-42 ; Epp, 285, 654, 1490. Libanius taught at 
Nioomedia for five years, 344-9 a.d. For an account of his life there 
vide Sievers, Leben, p. 63. 

" The evidence for Themistius* sojourn in Nicomedia about this 
time is not precise. But it is not easy to see how Julian oould have 
been his pupil at any other period. Cf . Julian, Ep. ad TliemisL 257 
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his association with Libanias at Nicomedia that 
Julian owed his Sophistical training, his technical 
knowledge of epideictic oratory, and to some ex- 
tent, at any rate, his Greek style. He was under' 
an oath not to attend the Sophist's lectures, but there 
was no attempt to hinder their daily intercourse, and 
he diUgently studied all that Libanius wrote, so that 
he ranked as his most apt pupiL^ 

Of Julian's relations with Themistius it is not so 
easy to speak definitely. He received no appoint- 
ment at Julian's hands,^ but neither did Libanius. 
From Julian himself we gather that he carried on a 
continuous and friendly correspondence with Libanius, 
while the long letter to Themistius proves that he 
had been the latter's pupil,^ and that Themistius had 
addressed a letter of exhortation and flattery to him 
on his accession. Julian deprecates the fiattery, and 
refutes the argument of Themistius in favour of the 
^109 irpaKTLKos. In view of the meagre evidence 
for Julian's attitude to Themistius it would not be 



D : \4yoifi* hv IjUri <roi rh. tov UKdrwvos . . . eiSSri fihv Ka\ ^iBd^avrl fit. 
That Themistius taught at Nicomedia we know from his 24th OratioUt 
p. 306. Baret, De ThemistiOy p. 9, assumes too hastily, on the score 
of the friendship between Libanius and Themistius, that they must 
have taught at the same time at Nicomedia ; they could quite as 
easily have become acquainted at Constantinople. 

* Libanius, i. p. 232. It was the Christian sophist Heoebolius, if 
we may judge from the hints of Libanius, who prevented Julian 
from attending his lectures. 

2 He held his only prefecture under Theodosius, Them. Or. 34, 
c. xiv. with Mai's note. Baret, p. 22, assumes that it was Julian 
who offered the prefecture of Constantinople to Themistius, and to 
whom Themistius refers as 6 aidoios i/Aot avroKpdrwp, 

' Julian, Ep, ad Them. 
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safe to accept the suggestion of some critics that thd 
respectful tone ^ in this letter is ironical. 

Libanius in his Orations and Letters has placed 
his relations with Julian beyond question. But when 
we turn to the Orations of Themistius we find no 
trace of such a hero-worship of Julian. Themistius 
speaks of him with the greatest reserve, and some- 
times with an ambiguity which leaves it open to 
question whether he is referring to Julian or to 
another emperor. He only once mentions Julian by 
name,2 though he alludes to him several times, and 
always with respect.^ His indirectness contrasts 
strongly with the open lamentations of Libanius, 
expressed at the same period and under the same 
Christian emperors. But the evidence for actual 
estrangement is and must remain negative.^ Themis^* 

1 Jalian, Ep. 26B : & <l>i\^ icc^oX^ koI irdirns llfxoiye rifiris &^la, 
^ apKti fiioadtls *lou\icwhs rris olKoufi^mts waXfVat trpeafitvriiy &^ioy 
ov /iSvoy rrjs KoWtirSKtws koH ra irpwra ipepeffBou (l>t\o<roipias iv ypdufxouriv 
SfjutKoyfiiraSf Themist. 854 d. This encomium of Themistias' philo- 
sophy does not occur in any extant letter of Julian. Lib. Ep, 1061 
mentions an Oration of Themistius in praise of Julian which is not 
extant. 

* Themist. 165 c probably refers to Julian : r^ rai81 r^ Kwtrramivov 
t-Ktira r^ intlvov aScX^^? (i.e, cousin) iLfKf>o7v kyaJdotv /xkv koI arex*'^^ 
8(oiy. And perhaps 99 n Themistius is speaking of Procopius, who 
claimed relationship with Julian, as 6 rbv irtlaywva KoB^ifiivos km toB 
4>i\o(ro^»T(£Tov ray fiaaiK^oov hvriiroioipL^vos, 

* Baret, De Them, p. 22, and, following him, Zeller, v. p. 742, 
assume rather too hastily that there was a positive coolness between 
Julian and Themistius. They agree that the indifference of the 
latter to the Neoplatonic philosophy (Them. 33 and 296 b) would be 
sufficient to account for such a coolness. Baret further alleges his 
Christianismus. If by this he means his high position under the 
Christian Emperor Constantius, that would certainly be a good 
teason for Julian's lack of friendliness. Themistius (63 c) thanks 
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tius seems to have taken no interest in the restora- 
tion of Hellenism, and his attitude to Bome and the 
Bomans was very different from that of Libanius.^ 
The latter's conviction of the importance of the old 
national religion for the prosperity of the Eoman 
Empire was one of the strongest ties that bound him 
to Julian, and they always remained on cordial 
terms.^ Libanius declared that the Emperor sur- 
passed his teacher in rhetoric.^ 

Julian's work as a Sophist is, techQically speaking, 
comprised in his panegyrics and his <f)v<rLKol vfivoi, 



Jovian for bringing back philosophy from exile : oit vdw rrapk rols 
iroWois €hirpixyovaaaf Kark rhv vapSvra j^6¥ou. It would be possible to 
see in this passage a reflection on Julian's attitude to philosophy in 
the person of Themistius himself, if it were not more natural to refer 
it to the alarm felt by the Hellenists on Jovian's accession. Socrates, 
iii. c. 24 : oi rpifio»vo^6poi rohs rpifiauas ineiBevro, an alarm which was 
dispelled by Jovian's declaration of freedom of religious opinion, see 
Gibbon, vol. ii. 407, Themist. 68 a, 69 d, Dindorf ad loc, Baret 
(p. 27) seems to be wrong in supposing that Themistius' Oration (v.) 
was to advise religious toleration. It was rather to thank Jovian for 
it ; cf . 68-9. 

* Themistius' free use of Boman names and allusions has been 
already noted. He goes so far as to say (71 c) that, if he could do 
so, he would exchange his knowledge of Greek for a knowledge of 
Latin that Valens might understand him without an interpreter— a 
piece of flattery to which so sincere a Hellenist as Libanius would 
never have condescended. 

' We find Libanius, even under the Christian Theodosius, vehe- 
mently denouncing the desecration of the Pagan temples and tracing 
the successes and reverses of the Boman emperors to their respect 
for or neglect of the gods. Lib. Or. 28. 179. Libanius was, how- 
ever, quite free from the taint of superstition, and even declares that 
he does not hold with sacrifices and haruspices, but prefers ^ frirdpfov 
fiavrifcfi^ which is t^ kolKus clfcdl^ciy, Ep, 73. 7. 

' Ep. 43, Wolf's Century. The admiration was mutual; see 
Julian, Ep. 14, which praises extravagantly an Oration of Libanius. 
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l)ut his rhetorical training has left its traces in all 
his writings, so that we may draw upon them all for 
illustrations. His first oration, the panegyric of 
Constantius, is universally acknowledged to be his 
masterpiece.* JuUan's study of Rhetoric was com- 
paratively brief and intermittent, and he constantly 
pleads this fact in order to disarm the criticism 
of trained rhetoricians.* Yet his first Oration follows, 
with hardly a single deviation, the rhetorical rules 
for the arrangement and treatment of a fiaaCKiKos 
X6yo9 as we find them in Menander's treatise on 
epideictic oratory. 

Analysis of Oration I. 

It begins with the atcpoar&v Trapaa-KevTjy 
the prooemium which conciliates the audience and 
gives them the threads by which to follow the 
whole oration.^ Julian deprecates the charge of 
flattery,^ and announces the order of the divisions of 
his theme.® 

The formal panegyric begins with ij irarpis.^ 



* It was on the model of this Oratickn tibai Libanins wrote his 
Oration on Julian's consulship. It was written and probably delivered, 
c. 355, before Julian went to Gaul. 

^ That this excuse was a commonplace of oratory we may gather 
from Themistius 332 et passim, Julian, 2 a, p, 3 c 

* Menander ap. Spengel 221. 228 insists on suoh a prooBmium 
for each division of the panegyric ; Julian observes this rule by the 
affectation of inrop(a {e.g, 6 n) ; by a question intended to eall the 
attention of the audience to a fresh division» or by a plain statement 
that he is passing on to it. 

* 4 c. 

* 4 D. 

* 5 B. So Menander, 215 : n^rit t& frpoolfjua inl r^v var^Sa ij{cts« 
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Here comes in the praeteritio which Menander ^ advises 
in the case of an emperor whose birthplace was not 
especially renowned, for Constantius was born in 
Illyria.. After an inventory of the nations which can 
claim a share in the ysvsa-is Kal T/oo<^iy of Con- 
stantius, Julian launches into a brief panegyric of 
Rome, and awards her the i^aiperov yspas, as 
^ iSaaiXsvova-a, fis the birthplace of Constantius* 
mother, and as a city which Constantius had called 
BcSda-xaXov apsrijs.^ He is able to carry back 
the irpoyovKov eiraivos^ as far as Claudius H.,^ and 
dwells briefly on the exploits of the ancestors^ of 
Constantius, especially of his father Constantino,^ 
whose greatest achievement was Trjv ar^v yeveaiv 
Kal Tpo<f>i]v. The mention of fiUal piety gives a 
chance for the contrast with the Persian kings without 
which a, iSaa-iXiKos \6yo9 would have been incom- 
plete.^ There were no portents at the birth of Con- 
stantius, so Julian ' leaves the recital of them to the 
poets.' ® There follows, according to rule,^ an account 

* 215 end. Other cases of praeteritio and ivrl^paa-is in Jalian are 
7 c, 6 c, 7 D, 10 B, <fec. 

« 6 c. 

* Menander, 217 init. ; cf . Jalian 105 a, : Ka6dirtp nya piiropa ^w 
T^xyp ri\€ioy ^oai j8aoiAl8o5 iyKiitfiioy &i'o>dty anh rou yeyovs ap^d^eyov, 

* lb. 6 D. 
» lb. 7. 

« lb. 7-9. 

^ Cf. Themist. 233 a et al. and Dio C, Or. 4 de BegnOj for the 
stock passage from Herodotos. 

® Jalian, 10 b ; cf. Menander, 218 : «f ti aCfifio\o» y4yoy€ »6pl rhv 
rSKoy , . . kme^iraffov rots xepl rhy "P^fjLv\oy ntd rhv Kvpoy^ with 
Jalian 10 b : Btra &Wa 0pv\f7y d^Bwriv . . . Kvpov Kal rov r^s ^fierepas 
oiKKTTou Tr6\€us ( = *PwfA6Kov). Mcnander says : * Do not hesitate to 
invent them,' but Jalian will not do this. 

* Menander, 219, 220. 
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of Constantias' training in war, letters, and states* 
manship, a comparison, to his advantage, with 
Odysseus and Alcibiades, and next o irspl r&v 
irpd^sayv \6yo9 (cf. Menander, 220 end). *The 
virtues of a king are four,' says Menander,^ * courage, 
justice, temperance, prudence.' The recital of the 
wars of Constantius is designed to show his superiority 
to his contemporaries in all these. 

the irpd^stDv \6y09 is naturally the longest. 
A fresh division begins with the e^sts of Constantius, 
and here there is a second contrast with Alexander 
and Gyrus. This division, which is technically called 
6 ITS pi TiJ* siprjvqs \6yo9,^ is especially con- 
cerned with the peaceful virtues of temperance, justice, 
and prudence,' which are illustrated at some length. 
The happy condition of the Empire and the army 
under such a ruler is then described, and the pane- 

^ Menander, 222 ; cf. D. C. de Regno 26 : ipiXdyOpwrov ^$os k«U 
icp^op Kol JUkouov In 8i vr^Kbv Ka\ kyhpuov KoX /idXtfrra 8^ x^^P^^^"' 
c6cp')cor£ais Sircp itrrlp iyyvrdrw t^s r&v Oc£v 4>6ffeus. Plato had said 
in the Laws, 709 b, rvpwvos 8* tarti vtos koX fjurfifAw xoi tvfiaBhs koX 
aydpe7os Koi /ucyoAovpcv^s ^^ci Koi trdt^ptov, A fiatriKiKhs \6yos was 
always designed to show that the ruler to whom it was addressed 
realised Plato's ideal. So Julian, 10 c. Themistius, who lived 
under Constantius, Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius, 
and addressed panegyrics to five of these emperors, assures every one 
of them in turn Srt Sirocra ^kcivos (Plato) apupoir6\ri<rfu fiwap rifitls 
Tc0€d/ic9a, 62 D ; cf. 55 (to Constantius), 66 d (to Jovian), 81 a (to 
Valens), 215 c (to Theodosius). 

' Menander, 226 init. 

' Cf. Menander, loc. cit. : rovroy 8i l^ieupiitrtis elf- cu^poffiivriVf tis 
ZiKouoirinniv^ tis ippStrfiaiv, The correspondence with Menander's rules 
is here especially close. Cf. Julian 46 d, 47 a with Menander 227 
end, where the illustration of (no^poaiirn is almost verbally the 
same ; and cf. Julian 43 with Menander 230 init. Julian says : 8t^ 
Tccs Koivhs r&v t(JAc»v cvcri^p/os ; Menander says : iptts rks tverriplas 
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gyric ends rather abruptly, without the final svxv 
for the continuance of the happy reign that was 
recommended by Menander. 

The panegyric written by Themisiius on Constant 
tins affords in some respects a contrast to Julian's 
Oration. Themistius too fulfils all the requirements 
of Menander, but a much closer analysis would be 
needed to show how skilfully he covers the ground, 
Julian is so punctilious in following the rules and in 
indicating the order of his subjects that he leaves the 
impression that he wrote with a handbook of rhetoric 
before him.' Themistius conceals his art. He is less 
historical, and devotes himself chiefly to 6 tts pi rrjs 
slprivrjs \6yo9. His language throughout is more 
figurative and picturesque^ than Juhan's, and he 
occasionally becomes impassioned,^ while Julian never 
shows a trace of rhetorical Oeiaa-fios, 

Julian belonged, with Themistius, to the less con< 
servative class of Sophists, and seldom made an 
effort to avoid a Boman allusion, but his illustrations 
were, for the most part, drawn from the classic period 
of Greece, and while on almost every page of his pane- 
gyric there is a mention of Alexander or Cyrus,^ or both, 

* Tet Julian declines to be bound by the rules of panegyrists, 
C3 D, 64 A. 

' Cf. Julian's £<nrcp li4>\iifia ficuri\e7 iFarp^oy ikiroBobs r^y aXovfrylBa 
(77 c) with Themistius' (56 b) direSt/o-aro ov rh yrjpcu KoBdirtp ol ^^cis, 
&A\& T V ^i^pov oKovpylba. 

* On the founding of a library by Constantius, he cries iob, iob^ 
ws AroiFOP Kcd rtpdurrioy 4k(7vOj 8t< koI tc^v t^vx^s ainits r&v ao^tf «cai 
autZlfiMP fipijpfDP kyaKa\tiT€u Kol iLylarriaiy iK tSov rdiptoVy 59 C. 

^ All the Sophists delighted in allusions to Persian monarchs. 
Lucian ridicules the tendency, RheU Praec, 18 : Koi id 6 "ABwt wKfiaBw 
Koi 6 'EWriavoinos xtCtviaBto Koi "Sfp^ris <p€vy4rtt. 
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there is seldom a direct reference to Boman his- 
tory.^ 

The rest of Julian's purely rhetorical work is 
comprised in Oration II.* — a second panegyric of 
Constantius — and Oration III., which is a x^pva^ 
Trip LOS ox gratiarum actio addressed to the Empress 
Eusebia. Both these Orations afford illustrations 
of many of the points noted in the analysis of 
Oration I., but do not call for further comment. The 
second Oration was modelled on the first, of which 
it is in great part a literal reproduction.^ The 
yapiarripvos is important for its autobiographical 
details. 

Julian notes as characteristic of oi afiaOiararoi 
prjTopss the habit of introducing at every turn cer- 
tain hackneyed poetical and mythological allusions. 
It was a device to hide the meagreness of their sub- 
ject-matter and their lack of ingenuity in developing 
their themes.** * They are always quoting Delos, and 

^ Tohs i^i\6ina^ Kapxv^^J^O' *Patfjudav trrpartfyo^s ; cf . 17 D, 18 A. 
Once he evidently avoids a Boman name, 10 b : Kvpov Koi rov-rr^s 
rjfifrdpas oikht'tov jr6\€a5 (=:Bomulns) icol *A\€^dfZpov, To avoid 
saying Mardonius, Julian uses a circumlocution, 352 a : dfK&wfiox ^v 
Tov Thv "Zfp^riv ajfaiTfltrayTos i'tl t^v *£A.\(£$a arpaTevtrai, The highest 
praise that Julian can give to Home is that it is 'EA.A.iji'is yevos re 
Koi voKiTflay^ 153 A. The avoidance of the direct name in the case 
of Bomulus may have been merely the literary affectation which 
caused the Sophists to say 6 Koyovoihs 6 Bo{>pio5 rather than 
' Herodotos * (Julian, 389), and ri Adicaiva rather than * Helen * (412 d). 
Julian often does this, though not, like Libanius, to excess. 

' It was probably never delivered ; the date is approximately 
determined by 56 b, which proves that it was written after Julian's 
departure to Gaul. 

• Cf . 57 c with 37 c ; 58 b with 38-9 ; 77 c with 32 a. 

^ 236 A : St^ r^v r&v \6ywv itiroplaif Koi ih fi^ ^X^iy €ipuy ix rwv 
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Leto and her children, and shrill swan-songs and dewy 
meadows, and the scent of flowers and spring.' * 
Themistius declares that, for his part, he is free from 
this affectation — kol /jlt] fis dWcos vo/iia-rj^ iapai^saOaL 
TcS KVKV(p Kol TTJ ii7jS6vL KaQo/iTep 01 KOfl'^^oX (To^Larai, 

01 KOflflOVVTSS Toif9 \6yOVS olov <j>VKi(p KS)(^p7}VTaC 

TovTOLs Tols opvioLs.^ Neither Julian nor Themistius 
uses the trite illustrations mentioned in these passages, 
though Himerius abounds in them.^ 

But there were many other poetical and literary 
allusions which had passed, into the Sophistic lan- 
guage, and were quite as well-worn as those which 
Julian avoids. The following tabulation, while it does 
not pretend to be exhaustive, will show, at any rate, 
that he followed the Sophistic usage in the matter of 
these rfSvcfiara Xoytov, 



* Julian, 236 a : ^ ArjKos heipx^rou icol ^ Atjt^ iitrh ray jralBcav, cTto 
KvKvoi Xiyvphv ^Soyrts Koi iinjxovvra aino7i rh d4vBpa\€ifiwtf4s tc eubpoaoi 
Kod riyes eixSyes roiavrai. Ilov rovro *lcroKpdTr}s iy rols iyKosfiiatrriKOiS 
fvoiritre xSyois ; vov 8^ r&v vaXaiwy ris aydpuy ot reus Moiuaais ireKovyTo 
yyrifflws, &.\\* obx ficrirep ol vvv, 

2 Themist. 336 C ; cf. 330 : fuyvpi(6yT(av iy ro7s vpnXoyois ^po^ 
ivaiyovs Koi x^^^^^^^" '^^^ aTjB6v(oy ; cf . with this Lucian's description of 
the degradation of rhetoric, Bis Ace. 31 : iyio yhp Spay ra^trriy ouKtrt 
aco^poyovaay . . . KOiTfjiovfXfyrjy 8^ koI rhs rplxcis evdeTlCovtray koX <l>uKloy 
iyrpifiofityriy . . . and D. Hal. vet. auct. proem. 

• Aristides, Or. xx. p. 428 d : S K{>Kya>y (pB^ xal iriBdiav x^P^s ; 
Himerius, Or. 18. 1 Delos and Leto, ib. 4 nightingale and swan ; 
oXlyos & Aei/uci?y tov k6kvov &AA' ^boyri avT^ avyvirrix^^y ideKei tA 
ffj^/iTrayra ; cf . Julian, 236 A : kvkvoi koH ivrixovyra aifroiis to B4yBpa ; 
GhoriciuB Gaz. (Boisson) p. 173 : oi Kimyoi vfiyovai rhy 'Air($\Awva, cf. 
Philostr. Vit. Scop. 4. Scopelian refused to go to Clazomenae, r^y 
arjd6ya 4>itaas iy olKiffKtp fiT] ^Beiyy &(rvtp 8* &\<tos tV ^fi^pvay iffKi^aro 
KaX r^y ^x^ 'r^v ^Kct vXeiffTou h^iay ^'fiBri, Libanius wrote an iyK<&fiioy 
taposy iv. p. 1051, and for the general tendency to this sort of common- 
place see EpictetuB, iii. p. 282, Teubner. 
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Herodotos, Thaliaj 
139-140. 



Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
50 : Ksivots 6 fiev 
^avOav ayaycov rf^^- 
\av I iroKvv vas j(pva6v. 



Menander ap. Spen- 
gel, 3, p. 362, men- 



Julian, 117 B : irvvOd^ 
vofULL yap Bt) koI Aapsiov 
S(09 iri, Bopv(l>6po9 fiv rov 
Tlspa&v fiovdpj(pVf T& Xafiitp 

^evtp TTSpl TtJV AiyVTTTOV (TVfJr- 

/3a\s2v ^evyovTi rrjv a vtov 
KoX Xa^ovra <l>oivtKiSa rivk 
B&pov ov a'(f>6Spa iireOvfiSL 
rfjv Xafilcov varspov dvriSov^ 
vau TvpavvlBay and again in 
Ep. 29. 

Themist. 109 a: rh fjLsp 
aWa Aapecos d<fyrJKS, XvXo^ 
a&vra Be ovk d(l>rJK€v. Sa- 
fiio9 ^Vy KoX Aapsiov (TTpa-' 
Tsvofisvov iirsihrj rrfs ^^aiiV" 
So9 dXovra 'padsTO Scopelrai, 
irpoiKa ixBvs* 

lb. 67 A : Tov ^Tardairov 
Aapeiov jiiKpov diriifyrivas els 
fieyaXoirpiirsiav dfioifirjs, 

Julian 290 b : iva j(pv<rov 
&<nrep rots 'Vohlois 6 Ssos 
iiarj rots irivTiaiv, 

Aristid. i. p. 807: Kal 

'^0/JLr)pOS fJLSV 7r\0VT0V 6<I>7J 

Kara'xjsai rov Ala ttj vr]G(p 
KoX UlvSapos 7rapa\aj3a)v 
vaac j(pva'bv vs^i\7fv ^avOrfv 
ETnaTrja-avTa, 

Liban. vol. iv. p. 200 E. 
ToaoVTOv avTols iv ovpavtp 
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tions as an appropriate 
^Sv<Tfm in a panegyric 
of Bhodes, irspl Si 
*Vohi(ov on o Ttsifs vaep 
Xpva^. 



Homer, Od. B. 227 



sqq. 



KSiaOat ^pvo'lov &a'TS koI 
TToXsts o\a9 6vBalfiova9 
iroielv vsT^')(pv<r lov. 



Philostr. Imag. ii. 27 : 
*PoBlocs Se Xiysrai, ^pvaos 
if ovpavov psvaai, KaX Sta" 
'rrXsvaac a^&v rets oIklus 
Kot roif9 (TTSvcoirovs vs<f>s\r)v 
i^ avT0V9 prj^avTos rov Acos^ 

OTL KCLKStvOL TTJS *A0n]Va9 

Himerius, 13. 34 : 'PoSt- 
ovs fisv hi) \6yos vaffrjvat 
XP^^^^ TCP^^V^ ^'t' avTovs 
Tov Aios vs<f>i\riv fy/j^avros, 

Choric.Gaz. (Boiss.) 121: 
apa fjLff roaovTov iv wavrjiyvpsi 
Xpva-ov fi 'P6So9 eiruas fivOo^ 
Xoyija'ai PoStoi^ ypvcovu 

VSTOV, 

Julian, 240 b : tIs fifilv 
TO vrfTTSvOh i^svpot (fxip^ 
fuiKOV; she \6yos fjv iKslvo 
irXrjprjs AlyvirrloDV Bir^yrj/jui^ 

TOOV Sl0^ OTTSp aVT09 iTTO^TJ" 

asv Tovro rrjs 'l&Xsvfjs irap^ 
AiyvirrUov fiaOovarj^ . . . 
TTOTafJMvs elvai ^y \6yov9 
oi ras a\yi]86vas a<f)aipri^ 
crov<n T&v yfrv^Av ; and 
again 412 d. 
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Herodotos, Thalia, 
139-140. 



Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
50 : KsivoLS 6 fiev 
^avdav ayaya}v v€<f>i~ 
\av I irokifv vae ')(pv<r6v» 



Menander ap. Spen- 
gel, 3, p. 362, men- 



Julian, 117 B : irvvOd" 
vofJuaL yap Brf KaX Aapeiov 
ero9 in 8opv<f>6po9 fjv rov 
Tispa&v fiovdp')(pv, T& XajMiq> 
^8v<p trspl Tfjv AXymrrov G-vfir- 
fiaXsip (f>Bvyojn'i Trjv a vtov 
Kal Xa^ovra <l>otvcKiSa rivet, 
B&pov oi a'<f>68pa iireffvfjLSL 
Tt)v XafJLimv varepov avriBov" 
vai TvpavvlSay and again in 
Ep. 29. 

Themist. 109 a: rh fieu 
aWa Aapstos d<fyfJK6j SuXo- 
a&VTa Be ovk d(f>r]/csv, Sa- 
fii09 ^Vy Kal Aapeiov arpa" 

TSVO/MSVOV iTTSlSff T^^ 'xXaflV' 

Bos dXovra 'paOsro BtopsiTai 
irpoixa ixBvs* 

lb. 67 A : rov ^Tardairov 
Aapeiov fiiKpbv diri^Tjvas els 
fieyaXoirp^ireiav dfioifirjs, 

Julian 290 b : ha 'xpvaov 
&<r7rep rots 'FoBiois 6 &eos 
va-rj Tois irivriaiv, 

Aristid. i. p. 807: Kal 
'^Ofiripos fJLSV 'TrXovTOv Sijyrj 
Kara'xiai rov Ala rfj vr)G(p 
KoX TllvSapos irapaTuijSoDV 
vaai ')(pv(Tov ve<f)i\7)v ^avdrjv 
STricrTrjaavra, 

Liban. vol. iv. p. 200 R. 
TocoVTov avTois iv ovpavm 
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tions as an appropriate 
fjSvafia in a panegyric 
of Bhodes, Trepl Bi 
'PoSttt)!/ on 6 Zsifs iasp 



Homer, Od. S. 227 



sqq. 



iroKsLS o\as svSalfiovas 
iroislv vsT^xpva lov. 



Philostr. Imag. ii. 27 : 
*PoBioc9 Be Xiysrat p^pvcroy 
i^ ovpavov psvaat teal Bca^ 
irKevaav a^&v rhs oiKias 

teal T0V9 OTSVCdTTOVS VS<f>iXr)V 

is axfToifS prj^avros rov AcoSf 
OTL Ka/cslvoi rrjs 'AOrjvds 

Himerius, 13. 34 : 'PoSt- 
ovs fiiv Brf \6yo9 vaOrjvac 
Xpva^j 'Xpvfxriv iir* avroifs 
Tov Albs vs<f>^Xrjv pij^avros. 

Choric.Gaz. (Boiss.) 121: 
apa /Jiff TOiTovTov iv iravrjyvpsL 
y^pvaov 7) 'VoBos sirstas fivdo^ 
Xoyrjo'ai P0B1019 'vpvaovv 

VSTOP, 

Julian, 240 b : ris fifitv 
TO vrjirsvOh i^svpot (fxip^ 
fiaKOP; etTS \6y09 fjv iKslvo 
7r\rip7is AlyvTrrloDv Bcrjyrjfui- 
ra)v el0^ oirsp avros iTrocrf" 
crev TOVTO rrjs *E\ivr)s Trap* 
AlymrrioDv fia0ov<ri]9 . . . 
irorafiovs slvai ^^ Xoyovs 
oi rhs aX/frjBovas d<f>aip^ 
aovai r&v yftvx&v ; and 
again 412 d. 
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Eunap. Eel. 17: rl h \ 

Tols ri^eripoLs \6yoi9 iarl ' 

<f)dpfia/cov oirolov ''O/Jbrjpos 
Sta Tov Kparrfpos tov rrjs 
*FXivrf9 alvLTTSTat . . . ^ xal 
TO TrJ9 'E\ej/7js ^dpfiaKOV ov * 

nrod TLS fjv oihi tls Alyvir- 
ria Ti')(yr) vrfTrevOss tto/jm 
(TKSvd^ovaa dWd ris 7<x)yo9 
'^Sifs Kal irdpao^os. 

Themist. 357 a : ^verai 
iv TOLS ff>iXoa'Oif>las XeLficjcip 
^dpfiaKov . . . oirolov "Ofir)po9 
\syet Ttjv TOV ^los OvyaTipa 
'Ekevrjv iropiaacdaL iraph 
TTjs Alyvirrias. 

Philostr. prooem. to 
F, S. 201 : TO ^poPTia/ia 
TOVTO TO, d'xOrf Kov^iel wo"- 

TTSp 6 KpaTTJp TrJ9 'EXsPTJS 

Tols AlyvTrTiots (f>apfMdK0C9, 
Eupolis Arjfi, 6. Julian, 83 a : tIs Se 17 

tthOo) Tois 'xsCk^a-Lv iiriKaO- 
rj/jisvrj fj TO KevTpov iyxaTa" 
XtirsLv (so Cobet, rightly, for 
Hertlein's ivairoXtTrelv) icr- 
j^vaacra tols 'y^v'xcus ; 

426 B : ToaovTov axnfj 
KivTpov &<nrsp fiikiTTa iy- 
KaToKikoLTras (so Cobet). 

Eunap. Vit. Max. 47 : 
ToaavTTj Ti9 d(f>poSlTrj Tols 
'XjEikeaiv iirsKaOriTO. | 



\ 
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Plato, Laws, 659 e : 
KaOdirsp rols fcdfivovai 
TS Kol daOsv&s la'XpvaL 
rh cdfiaTa iv rjhitn 
Tial a-triois xal irayfiaai, 
TTfv XpfjaTrjv TTStp&vraL 
Tpo(f>ffv '7rpoa<f>8p6Lv 0I9 



Himerius, Or. 5. 16: 
dal yap ti9 iiriKaOi^si irsiOio 
Toh ')(elXsaLv. 

Eunap. Vit. Chrys. 112 : 
TO d<\>sKis iirsKaOTiTO rols 
\6yois rjTS iirl tovtols d<l>po^ 
Blttj t&v prj/jAT<»v KariOsKys 
rov dxpodo/jLEVov, 

Themist. 830 a : \6yov Si 
Kivrpov iyKaTdKiirslv, 37 B. 

Julian, 314 c : ovk olaOa 
on rh iriKpd i]>dp/juiKa fit* 
yvvvTS9 ol larpol r& fisXi* 
KpdT(p 7rpo(r<l>epov<rt ; 



Themist. 63 b: dirav 
Ta^ov Se Tft) KB'Xjupto'fiivtp 
TO avfi<f>ipov KarafMLyvvvaL 
&<nr8p oi T&v laTp&v ^tta- 
(OTspot Tct (fydpfiaxa irpbs 
TTjv ataOrfa-iv iirtKpwTTovTai 
T0I9 '^Sva-fiatTL, 

Themist. 302 b: Tovsaotf}^ 

€OT8pOV9 fJLlfJLTfTioV T&V loTp&V 
ot TCt TTlKpOTSpa T&V <f>apfldr' 
KODV lliXlTL TTfV KVKlKa ITSpL" 

*)(pia'avTSs irlvstv StSoaau 

Dio C. Or. 33. 10 : oTav 
Bsrj TC T&v drjheaTiptov insiVy 

D2 
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aat T7}v KvKiKa. 

Maximus Tyr. Diss. x. 

6 : oi larpol tA iriKpk r&v 

<f>appAK€OV avaBevaavTSs 

irpoarjvei rpotfyp k.t.X, 

Herod. Thalia. Julian, 9 b : kol Kvptp . . 

aavT09 yhp 6 irals &<f>07) 
fia/cp^ <f>av\6Tspo9 &<rr6 6 
phf i/caXelro irarffp 6 Se 
iircavo/ida-ffij Sea-irSrfj^ ; and 
85 D. 

Themist. 283 a. 

Dio C. Or. 4, p. 72, 
Arnim. 

The illustration in 241 a seems to have been a 
common one ; cf. that passage, iirsl kuI rifp plkiTrav 
i/c rrjs Bpifivrdrrff iroas #c.t.X., with Psellus, Ep, 174 
(Boiss.) : 17 fjJXtao'a • • • koL r^ BvfMp irpoala-raTai. 
<I>vt6v 6 BvfJLos Spifivrarov x.tJ\, ""^-^-^-^^ 

The almost proverbial expression Tac9 fiova'ai9 q.Bw 
Kal i/iavT^ {Misop. 888) is found Themist. 866 b, 
Dio C. Or. 78. 420 ; ci Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
* I have lived mihi et Musis in the University.' 

The proverbial phrase tov ia-')(arov x^r&va diro' 
Svaaa-dai, 96 0, is not easy to trace to its source; 
cf. Dioscorides ap. Athen. 507 d : ^p Bi 6 UXdrcov 
^i\6Bo^09 6aTi9 iffyr^crev Sa^^arov tov rrJ9 B6^n]9 x^T&pa 
ip roS Oapdrq) avr^ aTroBvofisOa, and ib. 281 d, with 
Tac. Hist. 4. 6 : erant quibus Priscus appetentior 
famae videretur quando etiam sapientibus cupido 
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gloriae novissima exuitur. The saying is, of course, 
not to be found in Plato. 

For a modern use of the phrase cf. Chamfort, 
Dialogues entre Saint-Real, Epicure, Jvlien, &c. : 
Jvlien loq. ^ L'on sait que je ne fus pas insensible a 
la gloire ; c'est la derniere passion du sage ; c'est la 
chemise de Vdme m'a dit tout a Theure un philosophe 
aimable, ne parmi mes chers Gaulois. Saint-ReaL 
Ah ! je reconnais Montaigne.' — Chamfort, CEuvres 
Choisies (vol. i. p. 173 : Bibliotheque Nationale). 
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CHAPTER II 

Julian's relation to philosophy 

Julian's relation to the philosophy of his day was 
that of an uncritical disciple, and he left nothing that 
can rank as a contribution to the doctrines of his 
school. He lived in a period of eclecticism, during 
which original speculation had practically ceased. 
The Neoplatonic was the only school of importance 
in the fourth Christian century, and lamblichus, 
its chief representative, while he exaggerated certain 
aspects of its teaching, added little that was new. 
The Epicureans and Sceptics had fallen entirely into 
the background; the writings of their founders had 
already perished.' The Peripatatics had been merged 
in the Platonists and Neoplatonists.^ 

' Julian 801 C : ju^r€ *Eruco6peios €laiTot X.6yos fi-fire Uvpp^yeios, 
ffSiy yhp KoX&s iroiovvT€s ol Ocol Koi iiirpfrfiKCunv Sxrr* iiriX^lireiv koI rh 
irXcicrra rStv fiifiKlvr, 

* The school was still reeognised as having an independent exist- 
ence ; of. S. Aug. Contr. Acad, iii. 19, 42 : none philosophos non fere 
videmus nisi ant Gynioos ant Peripateticos ant Platonioos ; but the 
position of Eugenius, Themistius' father, is probably typical of the 
Peripatetics who followed Alexander Aphrodisias (Zeller, vol. iy. 
p. 800). We gather from the references to Eugenius in Themistius 
that as a teacher of Aristotelian doctrines he held a prominent 
position. Constantius, in the panegyric of Themistius which is 
printed with the latter*s Orations, speaks as follows of Eugenius, 
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Proclus, a century later, claimed to be the hiero- 
phant of all religions ; ^ I^mblichus woald have called 
himself a philosopher of all schools. But the eclecticism 
of the fourth century Neoplatonists was of the super- 

Them. 23 a: iyy6$ty 3 irar^p ahr^, rts 8i oZrSs itrrip obBh dficTs 
«7i/0€tTC, ov rh ivofJM %lv6vri kir6'Xfi^ 8€7|ac r^v iLKpordrriv ipi\offo4>l<Wt '^'"■^ 
o(fT€ x^P^^ ^^^* I10POS oUre "kSXis ovSc/A^a r^s Evytviou B6^iis ikirfiKoos. 
Themistius himself declares that he owes his knowledge of philo- 
sophy to his father, Them. 240 d : Set 8^ Xoiirhv rit txyv t& ak HiAk^iv 
K.r.A.. , cf . 244 ; Engenius expounded Arist(^le in the spirit of the 
later Peripateties, who regarded it as a sacred duty to interpret his 
hidden meaning. Them. 235 a: r^( iro<pias V itc^voi , . . iifi'plafftv 
atroupfttf, . , . ah ^h iyifumvs rh hydXyMray cf.294 D. In the Paraphrases, 
Themistius iirix^tpfT i^dy^ty Ik r&y ^fidrmv iv oJs ixfivos abrhv (rby 
povy) Ka06tp(c . « . rod /i^ iirlBpofiov ehou ro7s &/iv^TO<s, of. 319 et dl. 
Paraphrases. Prooenu p. 2. 4. Sp. 

From the language of Themistius it fieems probable that these 
very Paraphrases, which brought him pupils in his lifetime and made 
him famous as an Aristotelian conmientator, were founded on lectures 
delivered by his father, Them. 294 d: 4fu\ p4<p 6yri ffvyypdfifuira 
&Tra ircirofi}Tai iv ols rhy K\iipoy Karedifiijy Koti idjiaaipiau ty xa/>& r&v 
ifiuy Toripwy Sicit^dfiriy. Tet neither Eugeoius nor Themistius can 
be considered pure Peripatetics. Eagenius followed the tendency of 
his day towards a reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle, Them. 236 a : 
irphs /ify 8^ IlKdrwya rhy (r6<poy oUrt ainds irore iarcuriaurfy o6r€ 
*A^i<rror4\ri fq,filws 4^ro, 235 C : iroAXcCicis *fiparror4Ku irpoB^as, eis 
r^v n\drc9yoi fKny^y Upovpyiety, Themistius inclines to syncretism, 
236 B : oiB^fila y^ <pi\offo<pla irdppu iirtpKivrau r^s ir4pas. Gf. Simplic. 
De Caeh 33 b, 12 : koH 6 Bffiiarios koI rol y§ iy rots irXMlarois rhy 
Ueplvaroy xpoivx^V^^vos^ iy rovrm (the nature of the heavy and the 
light) ro7s UKdrwyos iip4(rKe(rOou JioKci fiaWoy, Cf . Them. 27 A : 
*Api(rror4\ous ty Trpotna^dfiriv rod filov re Koi rrjs ffo<ptaSt with 366 C : 
U\dr<iovi (Tvyity r^ Bttrirfarl^ ical *Apia'ror4k€i trwitairdfieyos, Simplicius 
himself took the same attitude as Eugenius. Simplic. Cat. 2, 8 : Bt7 
9h olfjuu Ktd r&y irphs U\drwya K€yofx4ytoy avr^ (r^ 'Apurror^Act) fi^ Tphs 
T^v \4lty i.xofi\4iroyra fidyoy iuuftaylay ruy ipiKo<r6ipt»y Kar«^ii<pi(€a0at, 
&A.\' th rhy yow i^pAyra r^y iy ro7s 'w\€iirrois crvfi^ttytay turr&y 
lxy^€iy, 

^ Marinas, VU. Prod. c. 19 : rhw ^lA^co^ov wpoiHiKu (tlyai) xoiy^ 
rov 8Xov udaiMv Upopdyriiy. 
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ficialy arbitrary sort. When a Platonic or an Aristotelian 
doctrine could be distorted or a phrase borrowed to 
help oat his fantastic theories, lamblichus claimed 
the authority of Plato or Aristotle.^ Where Plato 
and Aristotle were at variance he did not scruple to 
force them into agreement. The final appeal, how- 
ever, for lamblichus and his followers was not to 
human wisdom but to divine revelation. 'The 
doctrines of Aristotle,' says Julian, 'are incomplete 
^., rf until they have been brought into harmony with 
those of Plato ; and that is not enough : they must 
p agree with the revelations granted by the gods.' In 
\ these words Julian summed up the philosophy of his 
^day. 

Neoplatonism, as compared with the rest of 
philosophy, was from the first religious. It is its 
effort to enlist philosophy in the service of practical 
religion that distinguishes fourth century Neo- 
platonism from the Neoplatonism of Plotinus and 
his forerunners. Plato's hints of mysticism were 
brought out and systematised by Plotinus. Plotinus, 
however, who had little faith in divination, and thought 
magic unworthy the philosopher, would have been slow 
to recognise his own speculations when they had passed 
through the hands of lamblichus. The develop- 
ment worked out by the Syrian branch of the 
Neoplatonists was essential to the life of a school 
whose chief aim had come to be the promotion of 
Hellenism in the face of the rival attractions of 
Christianity, and the personal aberrations of lamblichus 

* Themistius hints at this tendency, 83 c : cl iyii> ii6va h{fo p-hiwra 
«i if4oi nxdrwos Bioirihai ; of. ib, 295 B. 
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and his contemporaries should not be confused with 
Platonism as a whole. Such a generalisation as that 
made in the saying of Falconet — *Une secte ou il 
falloit §tre fou de profession'^ — shows a failure to 
appreciate the part played by the Neoplatonists in 
arousing and keeping alive an interest in philosophy 
during the last centuries of the Boman Empire. 
In an age which had no power to originate, which in 
philosophy, literature, and religion fell back on 
ancient models, third century Neoplatonism represents 
the only genuine revival. With lamblichus began 
the decadence of Neoplatonism. For though we 
may decline to accept as history the story of his 
life as the credulous Eunapius tells it, we must 
admit that in him and his contemporaries we no 
longer find the severe spirituality that had marked 
the school of Plotinus. 
C Julian wished to make Neoplatonism the philo- 
CBophy of the revived Hellenism, as Philo had tried to 
make the Platonic philosophy the philosophy of 
Judaism. He belonged by virtue of his date to the 
younger or Syrian branch of the school of which 
lamblichus was the head and virtual founder. Plotinus 
he only once mentions, in passing ; with the writings 
of Porphyry he does not seem to have been closely 
acquainted.^ But of lamblichus he always spoke with 
exaggerated respect,^ ranked him with Plato,^ and 

1 Mim. Acad, Inscr. vi. 517 ; cf. Lobeck, AgkLoph, pp. 91 sqq. 

* Julian, 161 c. 

* 222 B, 8ai/ii$yios; 146 B, b Kkuvhs fipws. So Proclufl never 
mentions lamblichus without the epithet 0c Tor, an honour which 
he does not pay to Plato. 
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declared that he owed to his writings all his knowledge 
of speculative theology — the 6e&v yva>ai9,^ which he 
* would not exchange for the empire of the world.' * 
He tells his friend Sallust that he will find in lam- 

blichus TO riXos rrjs dvffpaTTLvrjs a'0<f>ias,^ 

This fanatical devotion was inspired in Julian by 
a man whom historians have almost unanimously^ 
condemned as an impostor, who disguised an un« 
scrupulous practice of theurgy in the phrases of 
philosophy. That view has been based on the authority 
of Eunapius. But all that we absolutely know about 
the direction given by lamblichus to Neoplatonism is 
that he brought it into touch with the religions of the 
East, which, in the fourth century, were more popular 
than ever, and that the Neoplatonists who followed 
him were rather priests than philosophers.* Theurgy, 

> 146 B. 
« 222 B. 

* 157 c. Cf . Julian, Frag, 6 : leal ^ icAcii'^s rifuv tZei^e koX Upo<l>dpTrjs 
*ldfjLfi\txos. 

* Eirchner, Die Philosqphie des Plotin, p. 216, is the only im- 
portant exception. He considers that the transcendentalism oC 
lamblichus must have saved him from the vulgarities of theurgy, 
and regards the stories of Eunapius as pure fiction, but does not 
attempt to explain away the evidences of belief in supernatural 
manifestations which can be found in the writings of lamblichus 
himself. The De Mysteriis has been rejected by Zeller, v. p. 716, on 
account of its style. The Life of Pythagoras remains ; in the 
nporpfiTTiKhs and the Commentary of Proclus in Tiniaeum, the 
chief source of the opinions of lamblichus, there is little trace of 
superstition. But Photius, Cod. p. 173, mentions a work by I. 
Philoponus, attacking the treatise of lamblichus ir€p2 i.ydKfjJi,r(av, 
lamblichus had defended the theory that certain images had fallen 
from heaven, iro\\& ijl\v duriSava ixvQoXey&v, icoKKhL Si cis iZ^iXovs ip4p(DV 
airlas, iroWh, 8c Koi ro7s dpoffi4yois ivayrla ypd<pftv oific (il(rxw6/A€VOs, 
Cf . Photius, p. 337. ^ 

' Vacherot, L'Ecole d^Alexandriet p. 67, and cf. the saying of 
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as it was understood in the fourth century, had for its 
aim the perfection of the spirit and the purification of 
the soul of the initiated, through avro'^^la* To 
distinguish between self-delusion and imposture, in 
such a case, is not easy, and, in the present state of 
the evidence, it seems impossible to decide whether 
lamblichus was a mystical fanatic or an impostor of 
much the same type as Lucian's Alexander, though 
more refined in his methods. That it was precisely 
this mixture of religious mysticism and philosophy 
that appealed to Julian's tastes we may be sure 
from the fact that it was not to the Boman senate 
and aristocracy, then the real strongholds of Paga- 
nism, that he turned for sympathy, but to the 
Sophists of Athens and Antioch. Beugnot^ re- 
marks on this as a fault of diplomacy, and Boissier ^ 
regards the narrow Hellenism which prevented his 
enlisting Bome and the West to aid in his religious 
revival as one of the causes of JuUan's failure. But 
Julian was too genuinely an enthusiast to have been 
content with a religion of forms, maintained for 
political purposes and unsupported by a sohd basis of 
his favourite Platonic philosophy. 

It has been usual for the biographers of Julian 
to accept without reservation the story told by 
Eunapius of his relations with the representatives of 

Proclns quoted supra. Libanius, Panegyr., says that Julian sur- 
passed the priests of Egypt in his knowledge of sacred things ; cf . 
ib, ii. p. 56 (of Julian) : iv rcXcrais /ivptous 6iju\ii<rai Badfioari, Julian 
himself, 180 b, prays for iv Beovpyl^ rtXtiSrrira, 

* Destmction du Paganisme, i. p. 216. 

' La fin du Pagamsme, i. p. 94. Julian's natural preference 
for Eastern doctrines is further shown by the fact that he regarded 
even the Greeks as outsiders in religious matters, 147 A. 
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the Neoplatonic school at Fergamum and Ephesus« 
He relates that Aedesius, the successor of lamblichus, 
himself grown too infirm to teach, handed over the 
youthful Julian to Ghrysanthius and Eusebius, his 
pupils, telling him, in words which recall the asceticism 
of Porphyry, that, once initiated into their mysteries, 
he would blush to own a body.^ Eusebius seems to 
have been the only one of the small band of the 
followers of lamblichus to rate speculation (ra^ 
liri'Xavks SiaXsfCTiKds) above theurgy {rh BavixoToiroi&v 
ifyya)? But his warnings against theurgy and the 
absent Maximus' only inflamed Julian's curiosity, 
which was fed by the miraculous tales told by 
Chrysanthius. Julian repudiated the abstract teach- 
ing of Eusebius, and hastened to Ephesus, to be 
initiated by Maximus into the mysteries ol avro'^^la. 
However reluctant we may be to admit the 
evidence of so credulous and superficial a biographer 
as Eunapius, we cannot deny that the outlines of 
his story agree with the independent versions of 
Libanius,^ and of Julian himself. ^ Maximus wrote 
nothing from which we might rehabilitate him, 
and we must leave him to his biographer. It was 



' Eunap. Vit, Max. 48-52. 

* Eunap. loc, cit. 

' For the repntation of Mazimas, at this time, see Libanius, 
Or, i. p. 528 : rrjs ^^fiiis iramaxoi <l>tpofi4viiis irdvTts ol v€p\ rhs 
Mo^ffas Kctl rohs &\A.ous ye OeohSf ol fA^v &iotir6pouy, ol 9* IvXcoy, 
cwMovrts I9uy re ixuyov koI cvyyeviffOai ical elirciy aUtToi re Koi 
iucovffai \iyoyros, 

* Liban. Or, parent. § 9 : Koi irore ro7s rod U\dro»yos yifiovffiy c2f 
rai/rhy iXBiiyf iucoi&aas ^4p re 0€&y iced ZaiiASymy^ . , , Koi ri t9 ^ 
^vxh ^f^ i''66€y f[KC( .... &\fivp^ iiKoiiy &ircic\«fcraro rf worifA^ \^^ 
k,r.\. 
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to his influence that Julian's friends attributed the 
final conTersion to Hellenism which took place 
about his twentieth year,' J and Julian's writings 
testify to his lasting admiration of both Maximus 
and Chrysanthius.* All, then, that remains for 
the student of Julian, when he has pointed out 
the untrustworthiness of Eunapius, is to examine 
those passages in Julian's works which show signs of 
the superstition which, on the strength of Eunapius, 
has always been associated with his name.^ 

Of Julian's conviction that an uncritical belief in- 
the old national reUgion was not merely expedient but 
absolutely essential for the preservation of Hellenic 
culture and the maintenance of the Boman Empire, r 
there can be no question. His vague ideal had been 
the restoration of the old gods of Greece, but when he 



' Liban. Ep, 606 (To Mazimtis) : olfMi 8i xai rdvras biptlKup <roi 
X<i^ty * Koiyhs yhp •htpyinis vb yris re koL BoXirrns . . . Bpii^as ^fuy 
KoX Ihiiuovpyiiiras fiaffi\4tiirdafra&Kpop, Cf. Gregor. Naz. Or, iii. p. 61 D : 
*Arria ^if ahr^ rh ri}f kff^^ias Zi^curKdKuov , . . ^ircl ^V ff$7} r&v 4v 
<pi\o(ro<pt<f Soyfidruy ^^otro ical r^v 4k rov \6yov xpocrcAd/A/Savc S6yafitv 
obxiri Kar^x^iv txiiv f^v ¥6qov oUs rt Ijp, and Liban. i. 528. 
Libanius congratulates Maximus on his influence over Julian, 
Paneg. i. p. 376. 

* Amm. Marc. 22, 7, 3 ; 25, 3, 23. Of the four letters addressed 
to Maximus by Julian, two have been rejected by Cumont and 
Schwarz ;. Ep, 16, on insufficient grounds (see Appendix i.) But, at 
any rate, Epp. 38, 39 are left to prove Julian's admiration for 
Maximus. 

' See Aurelius Victor, Epit. 152, oultus numinum superstitiosus ; 
and Ammian, superstitiosus magis quam legitimus sacrorum 
observator ; in both of which passages, however, it should be noted 
that stipersHHoatts was applied by the Bomans to one whose obser- 
vance of religion was considered excessive, e,g, Marcus Aurelius, 
and thus had a slightly different connotation from its English 
equivalent. 
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; 



hbA Ssarhr iwaei 'Oasar imm tiexs snd ^vesl T>hpm lack 

jfi htf blciod. He raeDcnisBd iJust ior j^fjoeo^iera 
luod JDieax of let^ters the aid fiimpk iahih izi 13k; sofa (tf 
Homer eould nerer talse the plaoe of the akOKStLhdsm 
thai fhikmofphj bad been tearc^hing for oeninaiffl^ But 
be tnM all the more Beaisitrre a£ to the atiimde ci the 
people towards the indiTidiial gods and the legends €t 
the poets.^ In publie thesie must be no hint of im- 

0pa4j{nffro9 yiv^fitOa.* After relatiiig with edii^ring 
pM^y the miraeolouB story of the arriTai at Borne of 
i\ui M^Hber of the Gods, he adds tuurot fie oi XiXaiOev 
ir^ ^croviTiV aind rt>Ptf r&v Xiav ao^Av vffXjout elvai 
'^pailmp o{fK dviicro^t. ifwl Si Soxel Ta29 TroXeai 
wi^trr^inv fmWov rk rovavra fj rovroun T0I9 KOfMi^ls 
&P TO ^v^dpcop Bpifiif pAv vyiif Si ovSi h/ fiXsiret.* 

( Whal4$v&r may have been Julian's private and 
philoHopbic uncertainties as to the grounds of his 
rollKtouH iWQi^if he never expressed them. The use of 
tlie argunuuit from expediency in such a passage as 
tlml JUHt quolnd, unsupported as it is by any positive 
r»Nervationii, U not enough to justify a doubt as to 
hlM pt^i'Monal fiiith. The positive evidence points the 

* ll« lipproveii of riato'H expreiiion of belief in the popular 
lltutii I inirfUi¥ <}fkp kwK&t A|io7 naX x*^P^* &vo5f({<wf \9yofiiyo1St Sea 
i^nk^ f «&»• #t<d»* iftMi¥ o( w(iiv|T«(, 9S7 B t without, however, reoognising 
llmti IU» VUtunle paaiiaHe of which he is thinking {Timaew, 40) 
WH« iui»aiit to he irouiofU. 

* \Wmi^ hU iiuUguatlon with ol liwrtr9fi4irr»roi Mp^wonf, who 
U\\^\\ at tiit» |>iH)hihitiai> of certain fooiU, during the Mysteries. 

* )AI t«. l*W aiwilar expt'^Mionii aee 918 b,o, S22 c, 180 b et ah 
Vwf i\\^ Y^kMHk^ U\ UU H ^uott^d above see reminisoenoes from the 
ivV^AH^*^^ at VUtUi «i0>l) ohap. iii* p. 77. 
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other way, Ammianns tells us that Julian consulted 
the entrails at every crisis, and for his belief in signs 
from heaven we have his own testimony. In every 
case of doubt or difficulty there came to him, not 
merely the negative guidance ^ granted to Socrates, 
but positive encouragement and promises.^ Zeus 
thunders on the right for Julian as often as for any 
Homeric hero.^ 

One of the ways in which philosophy had tried to 
reconcile polytheism with its own belief in the unity 
of God was the theory of demons. This effort to 
relate the gods and the world was made as early as 
Hesiod, though its interest for philosophy does not 
begin till Plutarch developed the theory from Plato.* 
It paved the way for the marvellous in religion and 
philosophy, and that alone was enough to secure its 
popularity in the early Christian centuries. As a 
Neoplatonist, Julian believes in demons, good and 
bad ; for it was one of the inconsistencies of the Neo- 
platonists that, while they refused to believe that God 
could be the cause of evil, they recognised evil demons 



* 275 D the gods warn him not to send a letter to Eusebia ; 
284 c he has a sign not to oppose the troops ; cf . Zosim. iii. 9 for 
his vision at Vienna. 

' 861 c the statue in the temple of Apollo gave him a sign, as 
he called Helios to witness ; 286 d ycvofActfuy koKwp r&v UpS»v ; 
899 D the gods bid him sacrifice, and promise rewards ; 415 d. 

* Even Libanius, who was himself singularly free from supersti- 
tion, encouraged Julian to think he had visions and direct help from 
the gods ; i. 460. 

* Plut. de I. et 0. 560 ascribes the theory to Plato, Pythagoras 
&c., but cf. Hesiod, 0. et D. 120, and see Plato, Sympos, 23, Plut. 
de def. orac, 421, 814, de Is, 186, Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 696. Apuleius 
did much to make it popular, de deo Soar. 6, et al. 




^ 
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r 

^as divine agencies.^ The snn, he says, gives power 
to angels and demons ; ^ some men are driven by 
wicked demons into the desert,' or pursued by them 
on account of neglect of temple-worship. 

r Julian believed, with the Neoplatonists, that the 
soul of man is imprisoned in its earthly body, to 
expiate a fall ; ^ that matter is evil, and that the effort 
of one's life should be to flee from it ; ^ that on the 
uccess of this effort all happiness depends.^ But this 
is not all. If Julian had stopped here, as Plato had 
done, he would have separated himself from his cen- 
tury and his school. It was here that Neoplatonism 
joined hands with religion. This dTraOavaTia/ios rrjs 
'^irxfis (Procl. in Tim. 5, 89, 1) is reached by know- 
ledge of the gods ; ^ and this knowledge is attained in 
the state of ecstasy,^ the ecstasy of Plotinus.^ Julian 



1 Julian sacrificed to the 

« 145 c. 

' 288 B ; cf . Plat, de L et 0. 561 : 6 U^voKpdriis oXereu thai ^6<r€i7 
4v T^ v€pi4xovri fuydKcu filv Kod Itrxvp^s, Zwrrp6wovs 8i Koi aKvOpmrks 
at xa^povtrt rois rotoirois ; 288 A. With Jidian's theory of a demon 
in us cf. lamblich. Protrep. 12. 17: ^fictr rhy Batfwva alpo{fi€$a 
K.T.\., and ib. 15. 2: 6 ZoBtls Kui avyK\rip<»e(U rifuy i,wh rw Otwy 

* 198 b : rhv Tits V^x^f Ztaidv ; cf. laniblich. Protrefp. o. iii. p. 11 
KtaXitrax &<rrt fiii HyaffOu pffiUas i^itpai koX tS»v ttaiiSov kKoXittaSai ; 
Julian, 169 C : obpavSOty ^irrrifity tls r^y y^y Koi iirdirofity, 

M66 c ; 248 b. 

* 194-7 ; 180 b : 8i8ov ira<ri fiky kyBp^wois th^ifioylay Ijs rh Kt^d\atoy 
^ r&y BtSty yy&als iffrw* 

» 218 A ; 221 D. 

" 178 B : UroM yhp ri ^vxh Taaav kaxn^y Bf rots 0€ots, Z\a rk Ka^ 
iaxrt^y ^ftir pilaff a rots Kptirroffiv . . . tyros ohltvhs Kovwhy rov iLXfip- 
yoyros leol ifiiroBiCoyros , . . ahrUa fiky alrais ikXdfiirei th <p&s. 

* With Julian, he, cit, cf. Plotinus, Enn, vi. 9, 9, 10 : bpay l^ 
%imv iyravBa xiucfTyoy ical kavrhy its dpay O^fus, ^avrhy fi^y iiyKQS<rfi4yop, 
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describes it as a sort of Bacchic frenzy ^ reserved for 
the initiated.' Without this delirious enthusiasm life 
is thrown away, because deprived of the Os&v yv&aLs.^ 
It is always in the language of the Mysteries that 
Julian speaks of things divine, which are, for him, 
the highest philosophy/ The greatest boon he can 
ask of the gods is proficiency in the hidden things of 
the Mysteries,^ initiation into which lamblichus had 
thought essential for the Neoplatonic philosopher.^ 
He speaks in veiled language, £rom the standpoint of 
the initiated, and is always on the brink of reveal- 
ing, but never reveals, the secret doctrines unintel- 
ligible to the crowd, Osovpyols Si rol^ fia/caplois 
yva>pifiaJ Yet from such phraseology as this it would 
be unfair to argue superstition. Allusions to the 
mysteries and metaphors borrowed from them are 
common in Greek literature from Plato down. The 
language of initiation was used especially with refer- 
ence to philosophic doctrines, and we have met with 
it even in a writer as free from superstition as 
Themistius.® 

potrhs irX-fipri y(yrirov — ip&s ainh KoBofihv .... Harai 84 Sre Koi rh ewtx^^ 
larot T^f 64(u ovK4rt iyox^ovfidpif, 

^ 221 D : taru Ai6yv<ros airrhs f icol rpoae^xoiMi rds re ifiiks koX rhs 
vfitrtpas iKfiaKx^virat <ftp4yas iirl r^y &Xi}9$ r&y B^Stv yv&civ, 

^ 218 A : v/iwy rots iroWois tcrot. t4us iffri to^twk ifi^rirot r^y 

* 222 A ; 172 d ; cf. Iambi. Protr, iii. 11, 15. 

* 223 A. 
» 180 B. 

* 287 D. 

' 172 D : 6yywrra ipu ry crup^fry ; 218 A : /3o5k iie\ t^ yX^rrp — irtpl 
yap ray itpp^rwy oMy xph .^4yny ; cf. 174 D, 159 A, 148 A, 152 b, 185 c, 
157 D, 239 A. 

» Themist. 2 b, 235 a, 71 a; Daxnasc. Vit Isid. ap. Photius, 837 : 

B 
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lamblichus and his followers believed in the 
possibility of a visible revelation of the gods.^ Julian's 
references to theurgy are, as a rule, too vague for us 
to be able to decide as to his attitude to such miracu- 
lous manifestations. A passage in his seventh oration 
seems at first sight to indicate a belief in them. He 
is expounding the hidden truths of the Heracles myth, 
and his language throughout is confused and contra- 
dictory. He is indignant with those who interpret 
literally the tale of the birth of Heracles and his 
earthly career in human form. Heracles is indeed 
the son of Zeus in the sense in which Athene is his 
daughter, as a Svvafjuis emanating from him,^ but 
JuUan will not admit the human element.* As for 
the adventures of his childhood, ravra fiev virijp^s, 
fiBtl^ovcos he fj Kar avOpoairov. * They say,' continues 
Julian, * that Heracles crossed the sea in a golden 
bowl, but my belief is that he walked on the waters. 
To Heracles all things are possible.' * Zeller ^ quotes 

9ioL$a\e7y, Perhaps the best example in Plato is Phaedrtts, 250 b ; 
cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph. 57 : Etenim Plato in Phaedro cum docere vellet 
quantum oblectationis habeat inquisitio et investigatio veri (^ r&v 
IvTMs tmav 64a) exeniplum sumit a mysteriis contenditque animos 
e rerum superarum immutabiliumque cognitione plus voluptatis 
capere quam divinae species initiatis afferant. 
' Auct. de MysL i. 8. 

* See infra and 149 b. . 

' Julian in his philosophical writings is usually a strong oppo- 
nent of anthropomorphism, though we can hardly say with Naville 
* L'anthropomorphisme lui est tout k fait stranger ; * cf. the assertion 
of 219 B and 82 d, the Be&v fivj) are hpavii aiffd4\crei koX iit/4<f>iKra, dis- 
cerned with difficulty even by the kindred vovy, with contra Chr. 200 a, 
where Asclepius assumes the human form. 

* 219 D. 

* Phil der Oriech. v. p. 720. 
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the passage to illustrate the belief of lamblichus and 
his school in visible revelation. But Julian goes on : 
* For all the elements bow down before the demiurgic 
and efficient power of that pure and undying intelli- 
gence which Zeus made to descend to earth by the 
aid of Athene.' By making Heracles a hvva^is, Julian 
seems to put out of question the physical appearances 
of the legend.^ Julian's treatment of the Dionysus 
legend (221) leaves the reader altogether in doubt as 
to whether he believed in the actual manifestation of 
the god on earth. 

It is easy enough to find such inconsistencies in 
Julian's religious professions, *Peut-on concevoir,' 
says Beugnot,^ * que le meme homme qui sacrifiait 
avec une visible devotion ait dit que les simulacres 
etaient faits non pour qu'on les regardat comme des 
dieux, mais afin d'exciter les hommes a la piete? 
C'est que toutes les idees de Julien n'etaient point 
encore fixees. Si sa jeunesse ne devait pas lui servir 
d'excuse, on trouverait dans I'etat de la philosophie 
paienne au quatrieme siecle de suffisants motifs pour 
Tabsoudre.' To this we may add that what is true of 
most of the Neoplatonists, from Plotinus to Proclus, 
remains true for Julian. In his personal conduct he 
may have been carried away by the prevailing interest 
in theurgy and the Mysteiies. But the spiritual 
character of the Neoplatonic philosophy that had 

* Professor Shorey suggests that the parenthesis %v , , , ycvS/juKa 
219 D is a passing sneer at the Christians, and should not be taken 
too seriously ; and has pointed out another possible sneer in 144 b : 
ytyj/q, fikp iv xSirfJup rhp *A<rK\'fivioVf 1^^' ^^ avrhp koX vph rov KdcfjLou 
irap* eavT^. 

* Destruction du Paganismey i. 209. 

e2 
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raised Plotinas above the superstitions of his day had 
been suflBciently preserved in the fourth century to 
save its followers from embodying the grosser forms 
of that superstition in their writings. 

Julian's writings, as has been said, hardly rank as 
a contribution to Neoplatonism. But his two philoso- 
phical Orations serve as good illustrations of vfivov 
<f>va-iKolt^ and one of them {Or. 4) perhaps supplies 
the place of a lost treatise of lamblichus {irepl ds&v)^ 
of which it may have been little more than a copy.^ 
Like all the Neoplatonists, lamblichus had built bis 
theories round the framework of a trinity.' Julian 
follows him in the main with his trinity of the Koafios 
oparoSf or visible universe,* the Koa-fios vosposj its 
model, relieved from the imperfections of matter, and 
represented in the oparov by the planets, and, thirdly, 
the Koa/jLos vor)T09, over which rules the supreme 
principle of the Good, or the One {to iv) not to be 
grasped by the intelligence. 
C Julianas v/mvos was not meant to be a complete 

* See Menander's definition apnd Spengel, Rhetores Oraed, ill. : 
9ur\ 8i roiovrot (^vautol) dfiyoi trav *Kw6KKmyos Hfivop Xiyorrts ^\ioy 
avrhv iTi'M ipdaKviAW, Koi rcpl rod ijXlov rris ^iiatc$s 9ui\ty^fj.€Ba 
K.r.K, 

2 Julian, 160 ©,157 d ; Iambi. Protr, p. 120 ; Festa et Pistelli ; 

Avct. de Myst. viii. S. 

* Or, rather, a series di trinities. For, as their transcendental 
conceptions of the spiritual world removed it further from the world 
of sense, the Neoplatonists needed to multiply such media, in order 
to maintain the relation between the two. 

* Julian's trinity has been thoroughly treated by Zeller and 
others, especially by M. A. Naville, L^empereu/r Julien et la philo- 
sophiedupolythiisme; a work which has rendered superfluous any 
further treatment of this part of Julian's philosophy. Only a brief 
outline, therefore, will be given here, for the sake of completeness. 
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exposition of the theology of the school; his main /^ 
object was the glorification of his favourite deity — the / 
Sun. He tells us that he was born a sun-worshipper ; * '^ 
of his peculiar calling to follow in the Sun's ^ train he 
has private proofs, which, with an affectation of to 
a-efjLvovy caught from the Neoplatonists,^ he will not 
reveal.* His devotion was spontaneous ; the state of 
ecstasy into which it threw him had not been inspired 
by books.* Sun-worship was no new thing in the 
Eoman Empire, and, for Boman Emperors, the cult 
had had a special attraction, from the days when 
Augustus built his temple to the Palatine Apollo, and 
Nero tried to identify himself with the god. As the 
Boman Empire came into closer contact with Oriental 
beliefs, the cult became more and more popular , and, 



^ 130 c, of. Amm. Marc. xxii. 5, 1 : a rudimentis pueritiae primis, 
inclinatior erat erga naminam oaltum. Cf. Liban. i. 375 : rriy fitv 
Bidtfouuf i^Kordpav xoiw r$ r»v ohpaviny iixiiQi\a€i, Allusions to the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the importance of the Btwpia tov ohpavov 
are frequent in Neoplatonic literature. Iambi. Protr, p. 12 : rj fjLfra 
ravniv yv^firi (of Pythagoras) iroicTrai rV iFapduckrifftu koI irSiffav r^v 
irtpl rhif obpayhy Ofwplay, and ibid, p. 115 : <fn\0ff6<l>€i rhv ol/payhv bpuw 
Kol rhv ^\ioy, ^us ri aoi t%s &^i}Oc(as ^titrOu, M Oeobs 8i koI <ro<p(ay 
Biit TTjs r&y ovpayluy iiriaKer^tws kyipx^v. Gf. Julian, 143 B : ftjcouc 
Z^ irpwroy B<ra ^paurly oi rhy ovpayhy ovx Scircp Tnroi ical )3<J€S dpuyres &\A' 
i^ ainov rijy a0ai^ voKvTFpayfMyovyres ipiffiy, and 148 c. And, for the 
Platonic authority which Julian and lamblichus may have had in 
mind, Timaeus 47 A : 6\^is — curia rris fAtyicrrris «^cXc/as vtiiy^ Bn ruy 
yvv \6yuy . . . ovSels &y irorc ippiiOri /i^TC &ffrpa fi-fire l^Kioy fiiirt ovpayhy 
lb6yruVf K.r.A. 

2 'HA(ov oi[aZ6s. 

' Cf. Iambi. Protr, 21, p. 106, on Pythagorean maxims : rh vap 
avrois iurSppriTa^ Kol ix^fJ^vOo^fitya irphs rohs AfCKTci/cTous v€ipa\iie6yT€s 
iiyfleraffra, 

* 130 0. 

» 131 A. 
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finally, Aurelian established games in the Sun's honour 
at Kome, and traced his parentage to the Sun-god.^ 

The identification of the .Sun with Apollo is found 
throughout Greek literature, but, for Sun-worship as 
Julian conceived it, he could not go to Greek sources ; 
it is to specifically Eastern influence that we must 
trace the peculiar form of worship that we find in the 
third and fourth centuries of the Roman Empire. 
That influence is marked by the introduction of the 
name Mithras, Mithras-worship first makes its 
appearance among the Romans towards the end of the 
Republic, in the time of Pompeius.^ But, while the 
cults of Isis and Serapis had been received with all the 
hospitality that the Romans extended to new deities, 
the Mithras cult gained ground slowly, and not till the 
time of Hadrian and the Antonines had it secured an 
equal footing with the others. Thenceforward, how- 
ever, it gradually overpowered them, and soon con* 
tested the supremacy with Zeus himself.^ Julian 
worships his Sun-god under the name of Mithras. 

One of the objects of his vfivos was to show the 

* Preller, Myth. ii. p. 408 ; Julian, 156 b, speaking of the ferioB 
Soli invicto : voiovfiev ii\l(p rhv "Wipupaviararov ky^va r^y kopr^y 'HA.i9» 
Kara<l>T}ixl(rairrfS ayuctfrtp. 

* Plut. Vit. P(ymp. 24. The pirates of Cilicia nX^rds nyas 
avoppiflTovs ir4\ovy &y ri rod Midpov koH ixixp^ Sevpo Jiiaffd^Cerat Kara.' 
SiixBfiffa irp&Tov ^ 4Kfiywv. Because in certain of its rites the Mithras 
cult recalled the sacraments of the Christian Church, TertuUian 
called it a ' Satanic plagiarism of Christianity.* Cf . Beugnot, i. p. 58. 

' Boissier, La Beligion Bomaine^ p. S83, Julian, 155 b: elf eroi 
/uer^t rovro ipodriv &s Koi rhv Mtdpav rifiwfify Koi Ayofxtv 'Ii\i<f rerpac- 
rripiKohs iyavas, ipSo yedrrtpa. Julian speaks scornfully of the ignorant 
Greek attitude to Eastern doctrines, 147 a : a^iviroy X<rtas Kiya rots 
"EKKuffiv &(rir€p Ziov ix6yoy rk (ruyfiBri icol yvt&pifia \4yeiy , , , S> ffoiptii' 
raroi kolI h.^affavi<TT(as rd voKKh irapaSex^/Acyoi. 
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unity of Hellenic and Oriental religions, and here he 
was in harmony with the monotheistic teaching of his 
age. The identification of deities, Hellenic, Roman, 
and Eastern, had been going on for centuries, and the 
Neoplatonists, in their ejBFort to reconcile theism and 
polytheism in their theology, naturally pushed the 
tendency to its furthest limits. Apuleius ^ shows us 
how far this unifying process had been carried in the 
second century. This doctrine of impenum penes 
unum, qffkia penes mvltos^ which dates back to the 
Stoics,^ is carefully elaborated by Julian in order to 
secure the supremacy for his favourite Helios.^ He 
followed Plotinus and lamblichus in making the 
supreme principle the li'or dyadovy more transcend- 
ental than Plato's dyaObv, because no longer identified 
with, or rather on the same plane with, vovs,^ though 
like the Platonic dyadov it presides over the votjtop 
Koa-fjLosy where rule the Intelligible Gods, the Ideas.'* 
Next in rank to these vof)Tol Oeol, whom Julian 
leaves as vague as the Platonic Ideas^ come the 

' ApuL Metam. xi. 5. 

^ Servius ad Verg. Georg. i. 5 : Stoici dicunt non esse nisi anum 
deum et unam eandemque potestatem, quae, pro ratione officiorum 
nostrornm, variis nominibus appellator. 

' For the identification of the Sun with other deities see Macrob* 
Sat. i. 17, 4 : diversae virtutes soils nomina dis dederunt ; and the 
whole chapter. 

* For this, the conventional view of the relation of vovs and r h 
ay a eh y in Plato, see Zeller v. 476 etal, ; and for a wholly different 
interpretation, see Professor Shorej, in the University of Chicago 
Classieal Studies, i. 188, note. 

^ The notion of classified gods, yortrol and vocpol, was imported 
into the Neoplatonic system by lamblichus. Gf. Eirchner, Die Phih 
des Plotirit p. 212 ; Atict, de Myst. 8, 8, p. 271, Parthey ; 8^ yiyri 
rrtpiKoa'filay rt «cal ivepKOfffiiwy df&y k.t.A. 
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voepol Osol, in whom the faculty of vov9 is both 
active and passive as bestowed by the Sun.^ He is 
the chief vospos 060 9, and, as such, is the object 
of Julian's adoration. The material Sun, which we 
see, is an image of him, as the visible planets are 
images of the votjtoI 0£ol^ 

Julian had Platonic authority for making the Sun 
the dyaOov sKyovos,^ and a god/ and for giving 
him a soul.^ He disposes of the ayaOov and the 
vorjTOf /(6(TfjL09 in a few words and devotes the rest 
of his exposition to the Sun. The three members 
of his trinity were sharply divided. The Sun fur- 
nished the link that relates them to one another 
(a-vvox^ Tis). Inasmuch as he is the link between 
the immaterial Koa-fioc and again between them and 
the world of sense, his ftea-oTTjs is not one of place 
alone, but of influence ; he is the unifier.^ 

* 145 B : roii voepois rh vouv ical vouaBai irapix*^* 

* Contr. Christ. 65 b (Neomann); cf. Boissier, p. lll,NaviIle, p. 101. 
' Rep. 508 B, 506 d, et al, 

* Rep. 508 A. 

^ Plat. LawSy 967 : for the analogy of the San in Neoplatonic 
doctrines, see lamblioh. Protrep. p. 17 : hirh r&y yvupifuop . . . 8t* 
avaXoyias ivapyovs . • . rb rhv ffXioy r&v ikarpuv vircp^x'"'t ohZiva 
\4\riO€f Ktd rh rbv vovv ri)$ if^^X^' ^Jvai i^dpxotrra k.t.X. 

* fjLCffSrrisiB the regular Aristotelian word for the mean ; and has 
a local, temporal, and ethical significance. Bat there is no evidence 
that it was ased in the active sense of ' mediator ' before Julian. 
There is a carious passage in Plutarch, which seems to indicate that 
the local /AttrSnis of the Sun was a Persian doctrine. De I. et 0. 46 : 
Koi 7rpo<raif€^altftTO rhp filv (the principle of good) ioiK^ycu <p(or\ fidXurra 
rStv ou(rOriTUP, rhv B* (the principle of evil) IffiiraKtv aKSrip Kcd dyvof^, 
fxiaov hh itfKpoiv rhu Midpriv tlvcu. 9ib Kol MlOprjv Ilipacu rhy M€(Tir7)v 
iyofidCoutriv. Now /!i€<r^rt}f is the New Testament word for 
* mediator,* and is so used by Polybius, Diodorus, and Philo. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, there may be more than a local fif<r6rris indicated 
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To what extent Julian borrowed from lamblichus 
the details of the numerous fisaoTr^rss^ of the Sun, 
we cannot decide. But we learn from Proclus ^ that 
lamblichus had written of the middle term of one of 
his intellectual triads in much the same words as 
Julian uses of the Sun. To the voepos Koa-fjLos the 
Sun gives the unity, harmony, and intelligence that 
he has received from the a^aOov. For the visible 
world he is the sole source of light and order. The 
iv or ayaOov is too remote for adoration, and 
Julian's system results in a practically monotheistic 
worship of Helios. 

But Julian's revival was in the name of polytheism, 
and if he could not restore, in the fourth Christian 
century, the old naive faith in the gods of Homer, 
he nevertheless could not omit from his creed the 
numerous deities whose temples and altars he had re- 
built. The world of Hellenism, for which he wrote, 
was no longer content with deities whose nature it did 
not know, and for whose actions it could not account. 

in the Plutarch passage. M. Naville has pointed out the resemblance 
between the San as mediator and the Christian A^os^ which Julian 
may have had in mind, and we may add Philo, De Somn. 586 d : 
8ti rdis iiriicfipois rjfup ffwitptpe fitalrais Koi SiawniTais K6yois xprfaOai. 

* 142 A : ^i' fi4ffois r€rayti4yos Kork iravroMy fiftrdrnra . . . tcAckJ- 
rijTOS jcol ffwoxVf Kal yoyiftov ^toris Ktd rris tPOuBovs oualas t& fitva 
Uxo"^ ^^ 4avT^. Proclus in Tim. 259 d, quoting lamblichus, uses 
phraseology which strongly resembles Julian's. 

' Procl. in Tim. 94 c. In this triad vovs comes first, rod Be fi4aou 
Koi rV trvfATrKiipwaiu trvpdyoirros r&v toio^tmv rh ydvifiov rSjy dtav jcai rh 
awayayhv rSav rpiwp Koi rh rrjs iptpytlas itiroirKiiptoriKhp koI rh irpoihp 
iraprl KaX rb hyoBovpyhp /idKitrraBtlyfuvra \4yov(ri. Gf. Zeller, v. p. 691. 
other passages in Proclus which seem to prove that Julian followed 
the phraseology of lamblichus are In Tim. 297 c, 140 c, 49 o (cf.. 
JuliaDi 158 s and 144 b), 94 b, and especially In Tim. 292 e, f. 
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Here Julian took advantage of the syncretism, 
'which, as has been earlier indicated, had been going 
on for centuries. The old names, endeared by the 
associations of Greek and Latin literature, could be 
retained without endangering the supremacy of 
Helios. Julian identified Zeus, Helios, Hades, ^ and 
Serapis.^ It is evident at once how far he had strayed 
from Homer. The omnipotent Zeus of Greek my- 
thology is degraded to a 8rffn.ovpyLKrf hvvafit? * which 
works with Helios, and has no separate existence.^ 
Homer is quoted to prove the identity of Helios and 
Oceanus.* Tradition had made Athene the child of 
Zeus. Julian rejects the ordinary version, and regards 
her as the manifestation of the intelligent forethought ^ 
of Helios, identified with Zeus, as Dionysus is the 
vehicle of his fairest thoughts,^ and Aphrodite the 
principle that, emanating from him, charms and 
gives life to matter.® Julian did not forget the gods 
of Egypt ; places had been assigned to Mithras and 

' 136 A. Gf. Phaedot 80 d, and Cratylus, 403 e, passages not 
meant to be entirely serious. 

* Cf. Ep. 10. 378 : iifiav ots ot Beoi ledvTts irol ip wpdroks 6 fieyat 
Sipairis tpx^^v iZtKaivtrav r^; oUcoviiivris, Cf. 311 A. Serapis has his 
seat in Heaven as the brother of Zeus. 

' 143 D. It may be noted that Proolus in Tim, 121 d calls the 
demiurgus ifo\v^6vatio5, 

* Julian even attempted to prove from Homer the superiority of 
Helios over the other gods. 136 d. 

» 147 D. 

' 149 B. So Bomulus Is the offspring of the Sun, as identified 
with Ares. 164 o. 

' 144 A. 

' 150 b. She is the a'^7Kpao'is and ^(\(a of the o&pili'toc 9co2 
and gives generative force to the earth. For Apollo as Asdepios 
^e Julian, 144 b, c, and cf. Prod, in Tim, 49 c, where the similarity 
of language suggests that Julian here copied lambliohua. 
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Serapis, and the Egyptian Horus is Helios under 
another name.^ Julian contrives that all the gods 
shall play their parts as manifestations of the power 
and beneficence of Helios.^ 

In common with all who have called in philosophy 
to support their religious theories, JuUan believed 
that a philosophic interpretation of myths was neces- 
sary for the genuine Bscov yv&a-is. His treatment 
of them is ethical and metaphysical, and naturally 
has nothing in common with the rationalising method 
of Euhemerus.* Although, as we have seen, he explains 
his gods and demons slb BvvdfjL6C9,it must not be 
supposed that he intended, like the Stoics, to deprive 
them altogether of personality. The Stoic method 
was opposed to the spirit of Neoplatonism, and we 
find Plutarch protesting against their treatment of 
individual gods. 

For Julian every myth is an allegory with a philo- 
sophic and instructive content which must be brought 
out by allegorical interpretation. It is an act of piety 
to free these hidden ideas and give them their true 
philosophic meaning. Plotinus had used the fables 
about the gods mainly as poetic ornament, but he too 
was far from regarding their allegorical interpreta- 
tion as an intellectual game. They were invented by 

* 148 D. Cf . Menander apud Spengel, Rh, Or, iii. : Tleptrai tre 
MlOpav Kiyovfftv ^Clpov Aiy^nrnoi, So JuliaA identifies the Phrygian 
Cybele and the Greek Demeter, 159 ; Hermes and Ares with Moni- 
mos and Aziz, 150 ; the Phrygian Attis with Dionysus, 179. 

^ Julian id tolerant even of the God of the Jews, 454 a : %v ^i 
oW %ri Kal ^/i€is &AX01S $€pair€^ix€v 6y6fiauriy, 

' One instance of the Euhemeristic method occurs 220 d. 
Semele, says Julian, was not the mother of Dionysus, but was a 
wise priestess. 
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01 irdXaL o- o^o I, in order that truths too sacred for 
direct expression might be disguised in riddles.^ 
Plotinus attempted no systematic treatment of myths, 
though in several passages he indicates their meta- 
physical and ethical signiiGicance.^ But Julian's aim 
was to account for the pagan deities in a system of 
religion and ethics, and his treatment of mythology 
is in consequence more elaborate, though he works on 
the same lines as Plotinus. 

All the Sophists delighted in allegorising,^ but 
whereas Themistius, Libanius, and, still more, 
Himerius, employed their allegories as literary orna- 
ment, Julian always allegorises with a didactic pur- 
pose. For him every myth was a riddle, and therefore 
to be solved. The poets who wrote the myths were 
inspired with the truth — elra avpovrss kaKiiraaav 
avra fivOocs irapaho^ois.^ This very paradoxical ele- 
ment is intended to turn our minds to the hidden 
truths. For laymen the myth is enough : * — rols hi 
irsptTToi9, the knowledge of divine things can only 
then be useful, et ti9 i^erd^av avTrjv v(f> '^ysfioa-t T019 
dsolsy evpoL KaX Xd/Soi 8ia t&v aivi/y^drayp virofivrja-Oalf 

' Ennead, v. 1, 7 : ol fiv$oi oi wtpl Bewv cJylrrovrai KpSuoy fxlv Belv 
co^dtrarov Tph rod Aihs ymaOai, and t&. iii. 6, 19 : ol irikKtu co^oX 
. . . alyiTrSiifvoif 'Epfiijv /iky iroiovai rhy kpxo^oy rh r^s yeyeatas 
tpyavoy^ and ih* i. 6, 8: otoy hrrh fidyov K(/>ki}s (pr,(r\y ri KdKv^povs 
*08v(ra€hs cuyiTr6fJLtyos, 

^ E.g. The One is Ovpayhs; KpSyos is NoGs; Zeis the world- soul, 
<S:c. V. 8, 10 ; iii. 5, 3. 

' Themist. 304 d, Hermog. De Id. p. 269, 18 sqq., Banmgart. 
Aristides, p. 63, Aphthon. Progym, p. 26, 10 sqq., Theo. Prog. p. 76, 
5 sqq., ap. Spengel, Rh. Oraec. 

* 170 A, 222 0. The incongruous in a myth summons us to 
inquire into its underlying meaning. 136 c. 

^ 266 D. Myths are like india-rubber toys, which help children 
through teething. 
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OTC 'XPV 'JTspX avT&p ^rjTitv^ A myth must aim at 
expressing the being of the divine.^ The demon 
theory here played an important part. The lesser 
gods of Greek mythology are demons as well as 
hwdfisLs, Heracles was a good demon who after 
his work on earth became a god.* 

In his actual handling of details Julian sometimes 
uses the free method of interpretation that he had 
himself ridiculed in his second Oration.^ And, like 
the other Neoplatonists, he sometimes employs 
phrases which imply human weaknesses or chrono* 
logical development for his divinities, and then with- 
draws those phrases, explaining that they must be 
taken in a sense that denies such an interpretation. 
So the descent of Attis occurred ovk aKovalays rols 
06019, Kol ry TovTtov MrfTpl, XsyofisvT) Si aKovams 
fieviaOai.^ Julian is always willing to abandon the 
details of a myth if they do not harmonise with his 
general conception. 

Inseparable from his belief in the unity of religion 

* Cf . Plat. Theaet. 162 C : rovro rifup fiiy i}vilaro, ry iroXA^* 
avpfrr^, rois 8ff futOnrais 4v hwopfntr^ r^v &\^0ciav %\tyw, Cf. 
Patarch's definition of a myth, De I. etO.i b /jiddos .... \6yov riifhs 

^ 218 D : rrjs rStv Ot&v ohffias tls B^yc^ity itrroxo^y-^va, 

* 219-20, cf. Plut. De L et O, 27, for the same idea. Plutarch's 
treatment of myths often resembles Julian's, though it is not so 
metaphysical. 

^ 74 D : ir6ppa0€y cA.icorr€S Kal Pia(6fityoi r&y tpywv rhi SftoidrriTas, 
Ko^dvep oi robs f^^Oovs i^iiyovfieyoi r&y voiiyrSoy /ca2 kvdkloyr^s is \6yovs 
wiOayous koX ^I'^cxo/i^vovs rd irKdfffiara iK fuxpas irdyv rTJs iroi^oias 
ipiJu&fjLfyoi xal afivdpas \iay •wapoKafidyrts rhs ipx^f Ttip&yreu (TvfJLirtiBeiy 
&S Bii ravrd yt aurii ixdywy i$f\6yruy Xiytty. 

* 171 B : ayayaKTi7 fi^y ovK4ri iyowaKTovaa 8^ \4ytrai, and 171 D : 
iKiTfirii^ fihy avrwy ovBaixus iicirta'ftv 8i \ty6fi*yos ; and 149 B. 
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was Julian's theory of the unity of philosophy, a 
theory which, in an age of syncretism, was not peculiar 
to the Neoplatonists.^ But it is in Julian's sixth 
Oration that we find its most systematic expression ; 
and probably no other writer, except perhaps lam- 
blichus, had thought it so essential to his conceptions 
of Philosophy and Eeligion. Julian treated the 
question from the ethical side. As truth is one, so 
philosophy is one ; ^ we may approach it by different 
roads,^ but the riXos of any one school, rightly inter- 
preted, is found to be identical with the reXos of any 
other .^ The Cynic yvcjOi asavTov is but another 
readingof their7ra/3a;^a/3afoz/ to voficafjua;^ both, 
again, are in harmony with the Stoic ideal of life in 
touch with Nature — 6fioXoyovfieva)9 ^rjv rrj (f>v(rei,^ and 
the Platonic ofjuocayais t^ 0s£.'^ So Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Antisthenes 
followed sv Ti Kal ravTov.^ 

Julian excepted Epicurus and Pyrrho from this 
general reconciliation ; and this was natural. He would 
not admit that their riXos was ethical; and the 
universal scepticism of the Pyrrhonists and the 
Epicurean rejection of the supernatural were alike 

> Cf. footnote on Themistius and Eugenias supra, p. 38. 
» 184 c. 
» 185 a. 

* 183 A. 

^ For, 6 yvohs kavrhv, Znctp icriVy cLKpt^ws cticreTai kou ovx ovfp 
yojuffcTttJ, 183 B. 

• 186 A. 
» 183 A. 

® 188 C, cf. 185 a: rohs irpoyre^ffavras iv €Kdffr-p rwv aipeetwv 
tTKOicflrco (ris) Kcd tvpiiffti vdma (r^fi<f>Q)va. For the harmony of Stoic 
and Peripatetic doctrines, see Julian, E}>. 17, 386. 
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incompatible with the uncritical faith that he was 
trying to restore.^ 

His aim throughout his vfivoL was to provide the 
Hellenic counterpart of the positive revealed religion 
of Christianity. Hence his insistence on the inspira- 
tion of Homer, Hesiod, and Plato. And we can trace 
to this eflFort the statement that the allegorical inter- 
pretations of the mysteries are not mere hypotheses, 
whereas the doctrines of the astronomers of the day 
deserve no higher title.^ 

JuUan rejected the Epicureans and Sceptics mainly 
on the score of their critical attitude to religion. The 
Cynics were, from the first, Deists, who scoffed at 
polytheism, image-worship, and oracles. All Julian's 
sophistry could not explain away the independent 
monotheism of Diogenes ; ^ Antisthenes laughed at 
initiation ; Demonax nearly brought upon himself the 

' Jalian natarally could not admit an oinSfwros <poph koI r^xVt 
162 A. Themistius, in his desire for syncretism, was more liberal, 
and even criticises his father Engenius for having omitted Epicurus 
from the Kardhoyos of philosophers, 236 A. Elsewhere, however, he 
is less friendly to Epicurean doctrines, e.g. Or, 34. 74. Even Julian 
defends the Epicurean \aOh $i<&<ra5, 255 b. 

' 423 A, 149 c, 136 b, 137 c et passim^ of. Macrob. Sat. i. 17, 2 : 
cave aestimes poetarum gregem non ab adytis philosophiae mutuari. 
oi fihv yhp (the philosophers) 0€wy ^ SauiJ.6ifuy iirydXuv 8^ rtyav iiKo6- 
trmnis tpcuriu, ol 5^ (the astronomers) vTrorlBtvrat rh iriBcafhv iK rijs vphs 
rk ^aui6fJLfya crvfufuoylaSf 148 B. That a preference for theurgy over 
mathematics was characteristic of the Neoplatonists, we may gather 
from a comparison of Proclus, in Tim, 258 c : &wh ray fi^y fiaQyi- 
fiaruc&y oh voKhs ^SyosiriBcwoKoyo^yruy' 6 8i Btovpyhs ofhons oXtrai k.t.A. 
It is true that in this case Proclus is merely accepting the Platonic 
rejection of mathematical viBayoKoyla as distinct from mathe- 
matics generally ; cf. Aristot. Ethics, i. 3, 4 : fMBtifiwrtKov . . , irtOayo' 
\oyovyros, which is an echo of Plat. Theaet, 162 b. 
Or. vi. 199 et al. 
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fate of Socrates, on ovrs Ovtov &<l>07f iroDirors ovts 
ifivridrj fiovos airdvrwv rais 'lEtXevcivlaif.^ Oeno- 

maus of Gadara wrote a work against oracles.^ Yet 
Julian not only accepted the Cynic rdXof, but ex- 
pressly declared that Cynicism was worthy to rank 
with the highest philosophy.' There is more than 
one explanation of this inconsistency. The Cynic 
ascesiSy and the life fcarh if>vaiv, as interpreted by 
Diogenes and Antisthenes, appealed strongly to his 
personal tastes.^ Bat apart from this, the canonisa- 
tion of Diogenes had become a literary tradition, and 
if Julian had refused his tribute of admiration, he 
would have found himself in sympathy with only one 
writer of distinction — the scoffer Lucian.* This 
would have been a singularly false position for Julian ; 
for one of the grounds of Lucian's scorn of the Cynics 
had been their belief in a divinity, his only bond of 
sympathy with them their ridicule of polytheism. 
Julian shared the sincere admiration which the Cynic 
ideal of life had won from such men as Epictetus,® 

' Lncian, DemonaXt 11. 

2 Julian, 209 b. 

' 182 c : ivfi^ii rhv Kwurfihv ttidt ri ^i\otro<plas thai <rvfifi4firiK€w, 
oC Ti pavK&rarov oi/9h &r<fu$TaToy, &XX& ro75 Kparlffrois iydfiiXXov ic.t.A. 
Apollo, not Heracles, is the true patron of Cynicism, 188. 

* The ignorant crowd had always laughed at the Cynic AffKrurtSf 
and there Julian sympathised with the Cynics, 198 a : r&v Kwuc&v ti 
iro6 ris y4yoyf (nroi/Souos, i\€uyhs 8oKCi. 

* Bernays, Ludan und die Cynikery pp. 46 sqq., has explained 
Lucian's antagonism to the Cynic sect. For his attitude to Diogenes 
see Vit. Auct. 11. 

' Epictetus recognised the divine mission of the true Cynic : rhv 
Tois kXTiBfiais Kuvuchif tiHtyat 8«7, 8ri Ayy(\os dirb rod Aths ^ireVraXrac 
irphs rohs kvBp^ovs irtpl iLyaJd&v Kal kok&v (nroZtiltav uinots Sri irc- 
irKdviyrai k.t.A., Diss, iii. 22. 23. 
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Dio Chrysostomus, and Maximus of Tyre.* But, like 
them, he had nothing but invective for the Cynics 
who were his contemporaries. These Cynics of the 
fourth century, who, with their mode of living, had 
survived the abstract theories and systems of most 
of the other schools,* seem to have still held, by pro- 
fession, to their founder's conception of life. In the 
confused times in which Julian lived, there can have 
been few types that had changed so little, outwardly, 
from their originals as the Cynic* There was little 
room for change in the members of a school whose 
philosophy was wholly negative — meant as a protest 
against the artificial world around it, whatever the 
phase in which that world might happen to be. It is 
the brawling Alcidamas of Lucian,* or Plutarch's 
Planetiades,* and not the dignified and witty De- 
monax, who typifies the later Cynic.® The reasons 
for Julian's dislike of practical fourth century Cynicism 
lie close at hand. They were bad citizens with their 

' His thirty-sixth Dissertation is a panegyric of Diogenes. Epic- 
tetus, Diss, iii. 22, 80 : aXX* tls robs vvv &Kofi\4irofitv robs rpoirc^aj, 
irvXcbupohsy ot ov^hv fiifiovvrcu ixelyovs ; cf. Julian, 197 B, and for the 
ideal Cynic cf. Epictetus, iii. 22, 13, with Julian, 200 c, d. 

^ S. Aug. Con, Acad. iii. 19, 42: Nunc philosophos non fere 
videmus nisi aut Gynicos aut Peripateticos aut Platonicos ; et 
Cynicos quidem quia eos vitae quaedam delectat libertas atque 
licentia. 

' ficucrnplaf rplfiwy, KS/xri^ rh ivrevOtv i.fia6ia, dpd<roSf Uaixdrris Koi 
wdvra awKus rh roiaOra, Julian, 225. 

* Lucian, Lapithae, 

* Plut. De Def, Orac. 7, 4ia. 

' Some of them wished, like Oenomaus and Heraclius, against 
whom Julian's sixth Oration is directed, to shake off the authority of 
Diogenes. Cf. J. 180, 181 : i.v^p YLvvinhi ^loyimn 1>'n<rl kcv<j5o(ov, 
and 236 b : irphs robs Kpariarovs r&y KvyiKuy it ris &pa ^<rri vvv 
roioxnos k.t.X. 

P 
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negative cosmopolitanism ; ^ they set an example of 
laziness and immorality ; their illiteracy was offensive 
to Julian as a man of letters.^ But it was the dis* 
credit they brought on philosophy in general,' and 
their ridicule of the religion that he was trying to 
revive, which roused Julian to write his two orations 
against them. Their resemblance to the Christians, 
which bad been pointed out by Aristides,* naturally 
did not recommend tbem to Julian. 

* J. 224 B : KaroA.cA.Q^^'VTC r^y irarpllia fiinrcp ^Kuvoi {pi VaKiKtuoC), 

' 227 A. 203 B : cl <rfitKpit r^ ^ifiKovs i^veXlrTav ifi€\4ras . . . ([yycos 
&y . . . &\X' obK dtrri croi roinwv oh^\v k. r. \. ; and cf . 237 A. For Cyni- 
cism as a refuge for those who had failed in other professions, cf . Luc. 
ApairiTai and Peregrinns the ex-Christian. All who aimed at rh 
w€pt$\4ir€(r9ait says Juliap, fii^d tl^eir opportunity in Cynicism, 
225 B : T9V pitropiKUP ol dxttrfioBiffTaroi . . . ipfi&<rtv iirl rhy KwurfJi6y. 

' 223 D : wpbs rStv iucpotaftdvooy oi 8t* ifxas r^y <l>i\oao<l>l€Uf iicrpiiroyrou. 
Of. Aristid. vol. ii. p. 401 : h^ferduri r&y *lJOJ\ywy. ' Cf . Julian, 225 A. 

* Vol. ii. p. 402 D : roti 4y noKeuffrlyn Zvtrfft^iffi wapoarKiiffioi rovs 
rp6irovs. Cf . Julian, 224 C ; tirws 8^ i^q^ Biq rh /iri^hy Ifiuv cffou irp6ffxnlJ'^ 
rov ipopoXoytiy finrpoa^KMS birdioy ^Ktivois, ^y Kiyowriy oIk old* Zvas 
i\t7i/io<r6v7iv, ra 8' &X\a 7c icdvra iffrlv ((luy re K&ice/yois irapairX^tria. 
KaraKtXolrare r^^y irarp(6a &ffvep eKtivoif T^epufkoirare wdyrp k.t.X. 
For cases of Cynics becoming Christians, see Bemays, op, cit. note 21. 
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CHAPTEE III 
Julian's stylb and yooabulaiiy 

A GBino of Julian's style is at jGirst inclined to recog* 
nise two distinct classes in his works, and to separate 
those that may be regarded as the fruit of a careful 
study of Ehetoric, or were, at any rate, composed in 
comparative leisure, from those that are obviously, as 
well as professedly, autoschediastic. To the first class 
would naturally belong Orr. i.-iii. ; viii. ; Ep. ad 
Themistium ; Ep. ad Ath. ; Frag. Ep. ; Caesars ; 
Misopogon. In the second class one would place 
Orr. iv. v.* vL^ vii., and most of the Letters. 

Yet, even in the panegyrics, which, as has been 
indicated,' betray a technical knowledge of epideictic 
oratory, we frequently find the excuse of the layman,^ 
and the effort to disarm the criticism of ol \iav <ro<f>ol 
and 01 KOfiylrol prjTopss (77 a) is natural enough in a 
man who had sufficient taste and training to know 
how far his own compositions fell short of his models. 
The stock excuse of haste,^ or lack of professional 

' 178 D : Or, v. was written in one night, without preparation ; 
Or, iv. in three nights, 167 c. 

' 203 c : irdptftyop Jifiipcuy 9vo7p ; of. 216 A. 

* See supra^ analysis of Or, i. 

* E,g. 2 A, 3 c, 2 D, 120, 125 a, 126 b, 105 A. 

^ We learn from Isocrates, Or. 412, that it was a oommonplace in 

f2 
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ease in writing, has more significance than usual in 
the mouth of a soldier and statesman, who had to 
snatch from the business of the court or the camp his 
opportunites for literary composition. And it is 
seldom absent from Julian's works. ^ If he does but 
compose a letter he protests that the style of a man 
of affairs must not be judged by the rhetorician's 
standards.^ 

All his work, even when not autoschediastic, shows 
here and there a lack of the file, as will be indicated 
later. He is singularly free from anacolutha,^ and 
his frequent parentheses are usually short, and rarely 
confuse the narrative. His style in narrating, as seen 
in the historical parts of the panegyrics, is simple and 
straightforward.^ In the Misopogon and the Caesars 
it is concise and often dramatic. His philosophical 
writing, however, is darkened by the obscurity that 
came of the effort to make a clear statement of argu- 
ments which he had had no time to arrange, and of 

a rhetorical procemium to plead &s i^ ahroyvlov yiyov^v ^ 
irapacricev^. 

* Or, ii. was written in Gaul, 66 b, 101 d : ifioi t§ ob <rxo\^ rhs 
fioiaas iirl roaovrov Ofpairti^iv^ &X\' &pa Koiirhy irphs Hpyoy rpcirc(r0ai ; 
cf . 3 c, 105 A. 

' 374 A, J>, 428 B : cf rt rifidfniru fi^ vucp&s i^4ra(€ fijiS* &s pirttp 
fi-fyropa, 

' 19 C : ^ 8^ (nr\p r^s &fX^' • • • ^okwv ficfiovKevaBou . . . rSauv 
hraivtaf H^ioy KpiPU rts\ 200 B: ivrvx^v * • • ohh^v Ztt\au rh¥ &y9pa; 
329 B : ifphs 4KMlini¥ fi\hruv Mhy fficXcy abr^ ; ... 30 : &ir6aois 
€lp^|V1|S fii\€i KoH t^y dfidvoiap iK frtwrhs ffripyovciv \ 23 C : ^mrAiyrrdfifyot 
. . . oZ ito\4f»Aoi . . . ^px^o filv ov9fls. Cf. 167 D, 239 B. 

* Such curious arrangements as 36 b : 8iaXv6fft<n)s 8i, ol arpartihui, 
rris rd^twSf and 32 d : ol SciAol, r&y iro\tfil»y iy 6f^€if arparrfyolf are 
infrequent, but Cobet (in Mnemosyne, x. 433) in suggesting the 
transposition of the words of the last passage seems to make hardly 
enough allowance for the affectation of the period. 
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theories which he himself only vaguely realised. Thus 
he labours to be coherent, and by force of repetition 
becomes confused.^ Sometimes the tautology is so 
glaring that we must suppose it to have been in- 
voluntary.^ It occurs most frequently in the philo- 
sophical works, which were hastily written and never 
revised. But it is so conspicuous in the more studied 
orations that we are justified in regarding clumsy 
repetition as a characteristic of Julian's style.^ 

Ammianus records that he was a great talker : 
linguae fusioTia et admodumraro silentis ; ^ his loquacity 
is reflected in his writings. The use of synonyms 
was a rhetorical device to give fulness {irspifioXi]) ; ^ 
JuUan carries it to excess.^ He is fond of digressions, 

* Listances of this are Or. iv. 140 o, d: el r^y iu roTs porirois 
&XpavToy Kal KaOapby &u\oy ovfficw yo^ffai/ictf . . . wkfipii t^s 
OiKelas kxp^vrov KaOap6rriTOS, rV ^'C iv r^ K6tTfup \laaf tlKiKpivrj 
ical KaBapiiv ip^ffiv iixp^pfov ffdfiaros tvpiiffofxtv Koi T^y rod *H\lov 
Xofiwpity Ktd itK^iparoy ovtrlay hjii^'ty fi4<niy, rrjs re 4y rots yorirols 
iLiu\ov Ka6ap6rriros Koi r^s 4y ro7s cdaOtiroh axpc^vrou Kal 
iifiiyovs irpbs yiyvriy ical ipOophv KaOapas tiXiKpiytlas. 

* 144 B, c and 166 d with 167 a; 185 c with 186 a and 231 a : 
£ ZcG vdrtp ^ 8 re <roi ^i\oy ^yofia ical 8iro»f iyofidi^ffOcu ; 182 A : rh 
K€^<iAaioy . . . rrjs hvBponrivus iy r^ d^yacOou 4>pd(9ty ivpdfitvs ; 249 A : 
he heaps up three equivalent proverbs to express one simple idea ; 
64 A : i^aya^fuy aZOis c(S Xx^^^ '^^ ^^^^ i^ffiriy, 

' 21 c, D : Kar4<mi(ras . . . Karaarjiadixevos . . . Kar4ffr7i(Tas . . . 
icar4arri(ras. Here Beiske would omit the last ; but cf . 17 a : Kara- 
trrrjadfifyos twiae; 153 a: Karatm^troft^yots twice ; 30 b: irpoarKaOfifi4vos 
— irpoaKaBrifji4ya ; 42 D-43 A : irdKou a'r€pOfi4yois . . . ffrfpofx4yois irdKai ; 
152 B, c : Kareyvficra/ify twice ; which seem to put emendation out of 
the question ; 26 a is peculiarly awkward : xph • • • \oyi(€ff$ou . , . 
rh Hh ^oKafiuy , . . rh Hh Aoyi(wrBcu, 

* Ammian. xv. 4. 

* Hermog. de Id, p. 321. 

' E,g. 49 E : ipeiXrfipioy apfioaa^tvoy koI KiBdpay ffiuy kcX ifiyeiy ; 
339 D : &<nrfp riyii ^6poy 4 ^offiihv fia<l>4poiy koX &iro8i8oi$f . Such 
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and usually indicates his return to the subject by a 
00 sv 8' e^s^rfv,^ a favourite phrase with the fourth- 
century rhetoricians, who constantly wander into 
Platonic digressions^ and Ulustrations from Greek 
literature. 

It was from them that Julian caught his trick of 
harping on a classic phrase or metaphor. Thucydides, 
or Sophocles, or Plato may have used such a phrase 
once ; Julian will repeat it half-a-dozen times. Plato 
and Sophocles had each once used the verb ivTi]K6iv 
to express the depth of an emotion.^ Julian imitates 
them five times. 

He wrote the reminiscence Greek of the revived 
literature, and every page of his writings is full of 
echoes of the Greek masterpieces, the close study of 
which, for the purposes of oratory, was indispensable 
to a Sophist's training.^ Julian often cites passages 
with the author's name, but his more usual method is 
to weave into his prose half- verses, phrases, and even 



collocations as ifpro ical Oepairtioit Bonrtvffai Kcd KoXwctva'aij x^P^'' '^^^ 
yeyr\B^Sy must strike the most casual reader of Julian by their fre- 
quency ; a good instance is 817 d : ^v rh aafM Ziavyitrrvrov kuX 
lia^avitrrarov fbcirtp rh KaQapdrrarov koX ^iKiKpiviararov <pM5. 

1 288 c, 59 c, 64 a, 69 d, 92 d, 190 a, 200 b, 226 d, 266 c. 

' Julian apologises for the frequency of his own digressions into 
philosophy, 69 n. 

3 Soph. El 1311, PI. Menex, 245 ; cf. Julian, 130 c, 226 a, 251 d, 
206 B, 378 A. So, too, Aristides, p. 417 d. It may be noted that, 
while Julian uses fiSyis koL ityaTrnrws five times (345, 273, 369, 142, 
276), in Aelian and Aristides it occurs only once. So Themistius and 
Libanius worked into almost every oration the sentence daiceirai 
rh Tifi^fji€voif (Rep, 551 a). 

* Cf . Liban. Or, 65, p. 438. His pupils question the advantage of 
their rhetorical studies, *for which they have to read so much 
poetry.' 
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whole sentences without any such acknowledgment. 
His use of Homeric quotations is an exception to this 
rule. While, in the majority of cases, he weaves in, 
or slightly alters his reminiscences of Plato or Euri- 
pides, he usually indicates, either directly or indirectly, 
the source of Homeric phrases or verses,^ The reason 
for this may have been that while he had no hesita- 
tion in using an Attic phrase, however poetical, he felt 
that Epic diction was out of place in prose.^ Julian 
quotes Homer more frequently than any other author. 
Among prose writers Plato is naturally his favourite. 
His Neoplatonism would have accounted for this. 
But, apart from that, he was merely following the 
example of all the writers of late Greek prose, whether 
Neoplatonists or not. Even Aristides, who took 
Demosthenes for his model, has more than twice as 
many purely Platonic as purely Demosthenic words in 
his vocabulary ; and what is true of Aristides is still 
more true of Themistius and Libanius. 

The direct reminiscences in Julian will be dis- 
cussed later. But, even supposing them to be a com- 
plete collection, they by no means represent the 
influence of Plato on Julian's language. It is from 
the half-phrases and subtle allusions ^ that occur on 

' Out of 135 Homerio quotations less than a dozen are without 
such acknowledgment. 

' The following are instances of Epic phrases worked in without 
indication of their origin : — x^***** toO x^^^^^i ^0 b ; Jcou Ovfihu 
lfxovr€s, 241 ; 4x^'ro SXaros &<f>aifroSf 69 ; 4pr€vB€v iXomts, 123, 229 ; 
Kovpi^iov &»Bpa^ 110 ; iK r&y otoi vvv fiporoi tiffip, 248 ; yt&v €p/xara, 27 ; 
dw^yrwv K(d 6\\vfjL4ifuv, 27 (of. II. 4. 450) ; 4yvtioKios rh irXiia-iov 6po5 
eLiJXpiKaK{n^ai t^ icSx^i, 28 ; /Sowv &7CA77, 37 ; &<rtr€p var^p Ijmos, 345 ; 
narp6K\ifi Miipa (t>4puy, 351 ; o&5' tiv i)fi&y &^p, 118 A (II 12. 382). 

' A few of these may be given for the sake of illustration : — 145, 
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every page that we feel the extent of Julian's 
familiarity with his author. 

In his free use of poetic diction, Julian again 
follows the tradition of the prose writers of the post- 
classical period. Poetry had been for centuries in the 
shade of Rhetoric (Bohde, Griech. Roman, p. 882), and 
poetical composition seems to have been out of fashion 
in Julian's day.' But the use of whole verses and of 
poetic phrases and words was always recognised 
by the Sophists as an effective means of giving 
y\vKVT7j9^ to their prose, and it became more and 
more popular, in spite of the efforts of the rigid 
Atheists,^ until it reached its climax in the prose 
poetry of Himerius. In Julian's genuine writings 



yivvay iv r^ Ka\^ ; 148 C, &<r'jrfp t& fioffK^fiara B^upovvrts (Rep. 586 A, 
fioffKHfidroin/ tiieriv fiKdtrttv) ; 70 B, yfiiyov ir&fM {Phoedr, 246 c) ; 308 A, 
v^ etaT6y ; 860 C, ir6\is fiSri rputpaaa (Rep. 872) ; 23 B, 26 A, irylyovs 
pdfiri (Laws 633 c); 42 b, ainh rh Ha\6y; 25 C, iu 6fia\^ icol \fltp 
(Tim. 84 b) ; 82 b, xp^^V vo\t6i/; 124 b, iro\thp rhp vovv (Tim. fiddv/jui 
iroXihv XP'^^V) '» 1^7 B, iroAuK«>oXov Briptop (Rep.) ; 297, BfQif nrrifia 
(Phaed.) ; 248 B, Utrois iL^ioos fi^fiiwrai rris roiain-ris Bias ; 85 B, kydyKri 
irf(v^v 8(^ ^iov (Laws, 832 a). 

*. Misop. 837 B : i.(f>ttipuTai 8i tV t** to?j fifXeci fiovciK^y 6 vvv 
iiriKpaT&v iv tois i\tvB4pois rrjs vaiZflas rpSvos. aXex^ov yap tlvai ZoKtl 
vvv fxoxfniK^v iiriri^Mfiv ff vd\iu irori i^6«€i rh irXovrciv hSiKws ; cf. 
Liban. Ep. 1118, Themist. 347 b: t& cfiuepd ravra koX xotfMi(7i\a 
(of poetry). 

* Hermog. De Id. p. 862. 10 Sp. 

* Bobmid, Att. i. p. 208. Dion. Hal. praised Lysias for abstaining 
Irom poetio diction (De Lys. 8), and censured Plato for using it (Ad 
Pomp. 2). The following are among the more noteworthy phrases 
worked into Julian's prose : — 48 b, 4y i(»p ko^ iraph, iiicriv (Find.) ; cf4 
114 0, 227 P ; 870 a, \ifihv dAoit^T^pa fip6r€iov ; 383 d, ^I^op i^ iroro/i^ 
KKv(yo¥ ; 265 a, t ^ c&fjM rfl firirpl yfj ^ovvou ; 97 A, iroBeivhs ro7f iplKois ; 
109 D, yofiiiKiou hvdy^at Xafiirdia; 217 C, crcrat d^pis K6p^; 25 C, vfitts 
i9wTiip — &ptivros ixiardrtis : 211 b, yifv irph yris (£sch. ; Aristoph.). 
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there is no approach to the lyrical style of Himerius.^ 
His poetic vocabulary shows a wide range of reading, 
but in measuring the influence on his style of his 
study of the poets we have to note some curious 
omissions. It is perhaps significant of the taste of 
his age in poetry that, while there are many remini- 
scences of Euripides in Julian, there are none of 
Aeschylus, and very few of Sophocles or Pindar. Even 
his references to Euripides are confined to four plays, 
and, with the exception of Homer, a close knowledge 
of whom may be taken for granted in an educated 
Greek of any period, Julian concerned himself far 
more with prose, especially the prose of Plato and 
Aristotle. His neglect of the lyric poets is con- 
spicuous. His use of special authors Soiay be tested 
by the following statistics.^ 

According to Schwarz, Julian's quotations of 
Homer' number Iliad (82), Odyssey (53), Hesiod (7), 
Theognis (1), Sappho (4), Anacreon (2), Simonides 
(3), Pindar (7),* Sophocles (4), Euripides (16), Mel- 
anthius (1), Epicharmus (1), Eupolis (1), Aristo- 

* Gf. Him. Or, i. 2 and xiv. 10, and ircidcl) h\ kolL ir60oi k.tA. in 
Or. L 19, for specimens of his florid poetical diction. 

' The following figures are drawn from an article by Schwarz 
{PhilologtiSt'vol. 51 A, 1992. 'Julianstudien'), and the reader is referred 
to it for the exact references. The collection of reminiscences there 
given was based on the indications given by Hertlein in the critical 
xiotes to the Teubner edition, though a few additions were made. 
But the collection was by no means complete, as the additions given 
below will show. 

' It should be observed that Schwarz has collected from the 
Letters to lamblichus and from the Letters rejected by Hertlein, 
while I have not taken into consideration here, or at all in this 
chapter, the letters above mentioned (see Appendix i.) 

* Add Julian 290 b quotes Pindar, 01. 7. 49 (noted by Hertlein). 
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phanes (6), Philemon (1), Menander (1), Herodotos 
(5), Xenophon (3), Demosthenes (8), Herachtus (5), 
Empedocles (1), Plato (61), Aristotle (16), Hippocrates 
(2), Theocritus (8), Callimachus (1), Crates (2), 
Babrias (2). 

To these I would add the following, arranging 
authors in the order observed by Schwarz : — 

J. 120 D : ov Tov IttI 



Eiad ix. 380 and 401 : 
ov yap ifJLol ^jrv^rjs auTci* 

^tOV K.T.X. 

Euripides. 
Androm. 368- 



fy^s . . . • dvrd^cov k,tJK. 



J. 97 a: ovTi<f>av\6Tspov 
ipyov fj Tpolav iXeip*^ 



Phoen. 551. 


J. 200 c. 


Phoen. 517. 


J. 73 c. 


Hipp. 183. 


J. 250 D : virepop&v del 


EUPOLIS. 


T(ov irapovTCDv k,t,\,^ 


Arjfi, 6. 


J. 33 A and 426 b: Tre^^oi 




rols 'XjstkeaLV k,t,\. 


Xenophon. 




de Rep, Lac, 15, 7. 


J. 14 D. 


Anab, 7, 1, 29. 
Demosthenes. 


J. 198 o: fJLvpias opyviuf 
/caret y^9. 


Or. xviii. 18. 


J. 33 C : iroXsfws . • . • 




OiroioV TOP ^(OKiKOV dKOVO' 




fiev avarrfvai, (Pet.).' 



* This is rather a proverb than a direct reminiscence, thongh 
Hertlein has not included it in his collection of proverbs in Index. 

' This seems better than to refer it to Democr. frag, 31. 

' A famous locns; cf. RheU Qraec, (Spengel), ii. p. 324, 2 ; 829, 3; 
iii. 20, 26 ; 139, 20. 
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Demosthenes — continued. 
Or. xviii. 23. 

Or. xviii. 47, 52, . 



Or. xviii. 61. 

Or. xviii. 59 : diraprav 
rov Xo^ov TfJ9 ypa(j}rjs. 

Or. xviii. 153 : &(nrsp 
ysifxappovs K.T.X. 

Or. xviii. 169 : iairspa 



J. 267 A : fio& /cal 
/lapTvpo/juit. 

J. 203 c: dW ovk 
sa-TL .... TToOev; iroWov 

J. 26 : Tvpdvvcov 
^opdv.^ 

J. 64 a: diraprdv rov 
\6yop Koi diroTrXavdadav 
rrjs viroOsascos.^ 

J. 29 D, 34 c. 



J. 26 B : fiv piv yap 



fisv yap fjv . . . . Karsir 6 x^cficDp . . . ^ks Be dyysX- 



Xnjirrat. 

Or. XX. 461, 15 : rg Si 
Ttfifi .... hfopsds. 

Or. xxi. 153. 

Or. XXV. 52 : iropevsrav 

rjpKOiS TO KSVTpOV. 

Plato. 

Phaed. 83 d : Xuttt; . . . 
TO a&pxL. 



\<ov TLS . . . KaTstkrjTrTat.* 
J. 44 B, c. 

J. 364 d: drjSias • • . • 
d'TTOKvaicai. 

J. 99 B : StTf pfi^voDv • • . • 
rd Kivrpa.^ 

J. 136 B : XvOsiaas 
avrds {^Irvx^ds) acojiaaiv 
kripoi^s irpoaffkol. 



* KOi ju^ir ai itriKpiffeis raiavrai, olov^ ir6d€V ; iroAAov k.t.\, B. G, 
(Spengel), ii. 382, 8.2. 

' Theon, ap. Spengel, ii. 68, 1. 

' An instance of Julian's love of amplification. 

* A favourite passage with the rhetoricians ; Auct, irtpl ffif^oi/s ch, 
10; Spengel, ii. 346, 17 ; 349, 20 ; 326, 23 ; iii. 140, 7 ; ii. p. 70. 

' Hence Cobet prefers to read here the uncompounded verb. 
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Plato — continued, 
Phaed. 68 o. 



Phaed. 62 b. 



Republic, 577 e. 



RepvhliCy 854 b. 

Republic, 493 a. 

Republic, 416 : r^ Si 
sTTLTTihsta .... oaov llTjTe 
TTsptsivai — fiT^TS ipSslv 
#c.tA. 



Republic, 882 d. 



Republic, 877: On 
myths , • . • iyxpiriop 
. • . and tone of passage. 
. Republic, 618 b: SvOa 
St} . • • . 6 iras KLvhvvos. 

Republic, 489 a: a^^pv^^' 
TQL Tols iroXKols 01 iTrtsi" 
Ksararot t&v iv ^CKo(To<f>la, 



J. 212 b: ola irpos 
ar/adovs hetrirords {rovs 
Bsovs), 

J. 276 B : sX TL T&v a&v 
KTrffjudrayv airoarepolr} as 

J. 50 c : 'xpi) Tovs fLEp 
fiaaiXJas . • . . tpa fii) 
fisrapLsKelas avrols g ^ios 
fisarbs y. 

J. 69 : &a7rsp • • . • 

ol \l')(POL ^.T.X. 

J. 78 c, D is an echo of 
the passage. 

J. 92 A : ovTS av0aBe9 
• • • • oijTS fjL7)v ipSsss T&P 
avay/caLODP k,t.\., cf. 

J. 86 D-87 A for an echo 
of the simile of the bad 
shepherd. 

J. 221 D : Sea ro cuypoetp 
en irspi avr&p to axpi^ss 



• • * • 



J. 219 a: On myths . . . 
iytep^Tiop .... and tone 
of passage. 

J. 230 D : ipTavOd iarip 
6 fisyas kIvSvpo9. 

J. 410 c : TO SoKslp 
d')(priaTOv$ eipai Tols 
froXea-t tov9 ^STiovTdS 
<piKo(ro<l>iav. 
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Plato — continued. 

Republic, 563 o : to fiev 
yap T&v OripUov . • • . 6(T(p 
i\6vOspa>TSpd i(TTLV iv' 
ravOa • • « . yiyvovrai 
ys St) Koi Xiriroi, Kal 6voi 
iravv k\sv0sp(os • • • • 
sWccrpJvot iropsmaOai 
Karh TCLS oiovs #c.t.X« 



Repuhlicj 519 A. 



Laws, 937 d. 



Laws, 714 A. 



Laws, 730 d. 



J. 355 b: to yhp Trj9 
7ro\s(09 fjdos • • . • iA.6v- 
Ospov \lav • . . • ouS' 
dTrojSXiyjras o(rrj xal fi'^XP'' 
r&v 01/0)1/ iarlv iXsv- 
0£pui • • , . ai irKarstai 
r&p 6S&P ovK iirl rovrtp 
• • • • X/o^o-^a* Be utt' iXcv- 
Bsplas oi 6voL fiouKopTac 
rats oToals /c.t.X. 

J. 161 B : Tols KOfi'y^ols 
&v TO 's^vji^apiov Bpi/jLif fieu 
vyiss Se K.T.\» 

J. 91 A : Tas Si olov 
/CTJpas • « • • iK<f}6yya)v ; 
and 262 d: ovpaScov • . . . 
iK^vyslv KTjpas . . . .* 

J. 182 c : Tr)v TQv . vou 
huLvofxriv, cf. infra 258-59 
where the passage from 
the Laws, including these 
words, is quoted at length. 

J. 316 G : opa . • • . firj 
iroTS QVTOi evo9 &<nv 

dvTa^COC TOVTOvl . • • . 

cf. infra 353 d, where 
Julian quotes the passage 
from the Laws, 



* CI. too D. Hal. A. B,2,B: wpofftum U rwas Udtrrp {r&y woXirttwv) 
KTipas . • . and ib» 8. 61 : 6 dalfuay • • . Mpas olfK tinvx^iS Krjpas 
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VhiLTO— continued. 
Laws, 917 B. 



J. 208 B : ;^/3a/i/£^ii ouk 
evarf&9 rr^v iircovvfiiav rod 

J. 148 B : Kal ravra 
fiiv Si] ravrrj, kJxktL^ 

J. 67 A. 

J. 90 a: rh KaKh ti 
ovT* iyiwrjasv /c.t.X. 

J. 206 c : vTTTjvifjLta koX 
rspaTd>Sr) • • • . iincrTriij/qs 
otov stBa>\a0 

J. 132 c. 

J. 131 c. 

J. 139 c : fj irdvra . . • • 
a-(j}irfysL 

J. 139 B : ^<pov oXov 
» • • • ^^op riXsov ifc • • • • riXscov iK fiep&v 



Laws, 676 a. 

Theaetetus, 175 d. 
Theaetetas, 176 a. 

Theaetetvs, 161 a and 
151 E. 

Timaeus, 41 a, b. 
TimaetiSy 42 d : iairsipe 
T0V9 fiev sl9 yijv. 
Timaeus, 68 a. 

TimamSy 32 d : okov 



Timaeus, 77 b : irav y^p 



rsKslwv, 

J. 193 B : r) HXaroDVLKr] 



• • • • ^cSoj/ • • • • £i/ • • • • • . • ho^a 6iJL'^v')(a virdkap,^ 
XiyoiTO, 

Timaeus, 41 A : irdinss 
oaot TTspiiroKovaiv. 



fidvovaa Kal ra (f)VTa, 
J. 140 A : TToWol Si ol 

Kar^ ovpavov Trspi/iroKovvrss 

• • • • ueoL, 
J. 143 c. 

J. 69 A : Saljiova ffsbf 

ifcdoTfji) SiStOKS /C.T*\« 

1 Gobet points out {Mnemos, zi. p. 358) that though the phrase 
had become proverbial it goes 'back to Plato ; cf. Plat. Demosth. c. 
4 : KsA ravra fiky ra^p^ Korit IIA.(ir»i^a. 



Timaeus, 82 b: irvpop 
re Kal yrj9 /c.tA, 
Timaeus, 90 a. 
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Plato — continued. 

Ti7naeu3, 54 a. 

Symposium^ 174 b, d: 
aicXriTos fJKSiv aXXct . • . . 
KSKKrifjJvos. 

PhaedruSy 247 b. 

PhaedruSy 267 a : rd re 
av cfJitKpct fisyaXa xal rit 
fisydXa afiixpa if>aivs(r6ai 
iroiovaL* 

Phaedrus, 251 c. 

Epist. ii. 312 b: irspl 
Tov TrdvTiov /3aaiXJa irdvr^ 
iarL 

Aristotle. 

Ethics, iv. 2, 1 : hoKsl 
yhp KaX avTT) irepl %/)»7- 
fiard Ti9 dperri alvac • • • • 



J. 216 b. 

J. 201 B : Grates two* 
pevsTo iirl .... iarlas 
aK\7fT09 KSK\r]p,svos} 

J. 149 D : aTr' ax pas 
cu^lios ovpavov, 

J. 2 c.^ 



J. 206 D. 

J. 182g: hthrov irdvTdDV 
fiaciXsa, irspX hv irdvra 
iarlv.^ 



J. 129 D : Kal rot (fis) 
ov \i\r)6sv rj r&v XRVH'^" 
roDv iXevdepio? Sairdvij 



' Cobet's note on this passage {Mnemos. zi. p. 355) is as follows : 
* Supple AkXtttos Ka\ K€K\riiJL4vos. Thucydides, i. 118: koX avrhs ^^77 
^vW-fjiptaOcu Koi TtapoKaKo^ii^vos koX &K\riros, Cf. 250 c : Ka\oifi€if6s 
T€ Kal &K\riTos 6 d^hs Trapiarat,* The latter passage, ue. J. 250 0, is 
certainly a reminiscence of Thucydides (see infra) ^ bat in 201 b 
Julian has in mind rather the proverbial phrase, the original of 
which is the Symposium passage above quoted. Cf. Hug's note on 
Sympos* 174. Note too that it has special point in reference to the 
Cynic Crates, since the Cynics frequently came to banquets as 
&K\riroi, Cf. Lucian, Sympos., Athenaeus, Deipnos. <&c. 

^ Julian may, of course, have had in mind Isocr. Paneg, 42 c. 
In 234 D, o6 Ti r^v Meov &\^& r^v flKwKriKrov fuivltuf, he seems to be 
echoing Phaedr. 265 a — the two kinds of /xayia. 

' This is made probable by the fact that, 189 B, he quotes this 
same letter, 314 c. 
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Abtstotlb — continued. 
KaOdirsp yap tovvo/mi avrb 
vTroarffiaivsi, iv fi&y^Osi 
irpiirovaa Sairdvrj iariv, 

Thuctdidbs. 
L 118. 

Diogenes Laebtius.' 
VI. 5. 
Vn. 25. 
VI. 89. 

Plutarch. 
Amat p. 759. 



fJt^Ti'Xpvo'd TLVOS aperrjs. 



J. 250 a' 

J. 198 D. 
J. 245 A. 
J. 238 A. 



J. 225 c : TTjv (TvvTOfiov 
(JMaivy oSov Kal avmovov 
(cf . however Diog. Laert.) 



Vit. Anton, 28 : fcaOTjSv^ - J. 208 o : tov x^P^^ ou^ 

'jraOslv TO iroXyreXJaTaTOP, i^siadfisOa rov iroXv 

w9^Ain'c<f)S)v siTTSV dvdXcofiay tsXovs dvaXxafjuaros, irpos 
TOV xpovov.^ 

Vit. Pericl. c. 88. 



Be Bt) /cal i(j>0slpa/i6v tov 
Xpovov. 
J. 128 D. 



The passages here compared may be used to 
modify the generalisations as to Julian's reading 

^ See note 40 sti^a. 

' Though Julian does not acknowledge his debt, it is probable 
that many of his anecdotes were drawn from Diogenes Laertius, as 
is indicated above. 

* Plutarch is the only authority for this saying of Antiphon, and 
it is impossible to decide whether Julian is quoting from the original 
or from Plutarch. The recurrence of the phrase 'ito\vrt\h iu^dkufia, 
103 B, even raises the question whether Julian had either passage in 
mind. 
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and the reading of his contemporaries made by 
Schwarz, pp. 649-658, Of the reminiscences from 
Demosthenes Schwarz says (p. 651) : * Alle sind der 
Or. i. ii. Oder xviii. entlehnt. Dieses ist auffallig.' 
JuUan, however, does not confine himself to those 
Orations, but quotes from xx. xxi. and xxv. ; his 
knowledge of Or. xviii. now appears much more ex- 
tensive than the statistics of Schwarz would indicate. 
In the ,case of Thucydides, only one direct re- 
miniscence has been given ; it may be used to modify 
the remarks of Schwarz (p. 650), and though I do 
not think the parallel sufficiently certain to be included 
in the above list, I am inclined to think that Julian 
17 D sU rifv avTiiraXov Bvvaficv • . . KariaTTiaav is 
due to a recollection of Thuc. 4. 92: to avrliraXov 
Koi iXsvdepov KaOUrTaraif or of ih. iii. 9 : ovres • • » 
avriiraXoi . . . hvvdfisi. 

A noteworthy feature of Julian's style is his Proverbs. 
frequent use of proverbs. They were supposed by 
the rhetoricians to give an efifect of yXv/cuTr?^.* 
Julian's aim was, probably, to give his compositions 
a popular colouring which should appeal to the mass 
of his hearers. For we find that, in his two vfivot, 
which are more or less esoteric in character, there 
occurs only one proverbial expression, and that, 
possibly, a reminiscence of Plato.^ Julian uses the 

* Aristid. ap. Sp. p. 499. 20. The list of Julian's proverbs given 
by Hertlein (Index to Teubner edit.) is almost complete, and need 
not be reproduced here. Add rirotf oit rpirov (247 b) ; SopS^yioif 
y€\av; :iiK€\aXrpdirf(ai (203 a) ; obKifthi 6 \^s (299 C, 858 d, 387 b) ; 
ifiol ffb tirtytt rob/iby 6i'ap (432 b ; cf. Bep, 563) ; Kriiros 'AAk/kov (401 a) ; 
fiLiKpa n^ydKois (71 B, 73 d) ; fiSrpvs rphs fi6rpw (225 b). 

' i!(0Xoi ypf^U<*v (161 B ; cf . TheaeL 176 b) ; other proverbs which 
occur also in Plato, and may have be^i echoed from him by Julian, 

G 
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ordinary introductory formulae (<f)aaL, to ttjs irapoifila^ 
&<nrsp^ Tw ovTL^ &c.), but he more often works in 
proverbs without indicating their gnomic character. 
Tropes. Julian was no declaimer. The extravagances of 

metaphor, with which a purely epideictic orator 
startled and held the attention of his audience, are, 
therefore, absent from his sober style.^ The follow- 
ing collection represents his less common-place tropes 
and similes : — sTrd/cXva-ev rw ttXovto) iravra, 8 B ; 
vTroTv^o/iiivov Tov troXifjLOV koI fJLsXKovros dvappiTri- 
^eaOat, 13 B ; SaylriXovs avrXijasiep i/c irlOov, 236 C ; 
T^z^ sve^lav irspi^aXKsa'OaLj 16 A; rov Tpv(f>av X^PVy^^^t 
16 b; TToXefjLos avvspprjtyvvroy 24 c, 55 c; ^ i^sSpsvovra 
Tols Katpols, 31 B ; rov iircovra x^ifM&va (of invasion) 
85 B ; o TroiijTTjs tov SpdfiaTos (Maxentius), 57 D ; 
o TTJs ^aaiKsias v7ro/cpLTi]s, 77 c ; diro tcjp tsi^^v 
ipavfidxovvy 67 B ; ^ sa-fiol fiifiXcov^ 191 c ; top 
Alyatop dpafisTpr/aai, 254 D ; dpOijaac Trj rv^iy, 47 B ; 
diroTpi-y^aaOai ttjs dOsoTffTOS ttjp KTfXlBaf 180 b ; 
d7ro(rfjLLXsvQ)p Tci prjixaTa ; dTTOToppsvcop tov 9 nrepiohovs, 
77 A ; d&Xr^TCLS dpsTrjs, 14 D ; rjpias iTrcTpeTTSip tov 



are : <r^v re U' ipxofi4ua, Ep. 74, Symp. 174 d, H. ii. 203, R.G, 
(Spengel) iii. 162. 10; ou vdKefioy iry«'^X«s, 381 a {Phaedr. 242 b) ; 
liinrov tis vedloy (Theoet, 183 d) ; rbv KoKo^wva iiriTi04yai, 261 D (Theaet. 
153 et al) ; fidW «« fiaKaplav, 333 B (Hipp, Maj. 293 a) ; itvp 4ir\ irvp, 
437 A (LawSf 666 a) ; 5ts ira«8es ol ytpoyrts^ 446 a (LawSy 646 a, Ac). 

* It is noteworthy that Julian never uses the gen. of exclamation 
with 2, except in the Letters. Here he is in strong contrast with 
such writers as Maximus of Tyre, Libanius, Himerius, and even 
Themistius. 

« Of. Plut. ii. 322 B. 

• Of. Aristid. xiii. 269, 276 ; Polemo, 13. 16 : irpSnos iyav/xdxvff^y 
4k yrjs ; probably borrowed from Thuc. iv. 14 : oihly iWo fj ix yris 
4vavixJixovy» 
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fiioVy 70c; yXvKSLav dvifiaaOai Spoaov, 241 a; aperijv 
afJLr}(rafiivov9y 169 B ; airohvaaadai irpos ho^as^ 197 D ; 
6 rrjs yfruxv^ Seafios {=<ra>fia)y 198 B ; rjhvafiaTa 
wapct Tfj9 yiovarjs iBpsyjraTOy 207 B ; eK^aK'xsvaai 
^pivasy 221 D ; rk dpprfra dvafisTpsla-Oac, 270 D ; 
SK TTJs viroarsyov <f)tXo<TO(j}uiSy 262 D ; Tnjjas BaKpvcoVf 
275 A ; Ta irdvra r^ T6Tpaj(6pS<p avvcoS&Vf 315 C ; 
a-vyxporeiv aVfiTroaioVy 308 D ; ^ rd^ iroXeis diro- 
ScSpaaKOvaas to \iav dKpai<f>visy 185 G ; d8a/Mavrivrjv 
'PcofiTfv, 326 c ; dKovrl^eiv ^tjfjLrjv, 397 b. 

TTjv vavv wairep piJ^toOelaaVy^ 160 B ; Hills surround Similes. 
a city KadaTTSp SiKTvoi9y and a river olovsl fiij'xcii/TjfiaTi, 
30 A ; he sprinkles in Platonic passages wairep dX&v 
Yj y^pvaov '>fr'f]yfjLaT09f 69 B ; iramos iiriSparTOfieOa 
waTTSp . • . ot Xi'^vol • . • 69 G ; &a'7rsp o^Xtf/jua 
diroBoifS rrjv dXovpyiSa, 77 G ; &a'irep karOrjra ttoikCKtjv 
Tols ovofiaaL <T/ccaypa(l>i]<ravTeSy 78 D ; &airsp es Xcfisva 
KaTa(f)6vyovTes ttiv tovtov hs^LaVy 97 B ; The sun 
turns &(nrep irepl ttiv vvaaavy 156 A ; Cynicism like 
Silenus statuary, 187 a (Plat. Symp.) ; &<nrsp i/c 
\ec/jL&vo9 SpsylrdfjLsvos rd dvOr) {pi philosophy), 244 b ; 
A sophist pours out his words &a7rsp ol irorafiol rols 
ttmSlol^ i7ra(j}tdaLV rd pevfiara, 373 D ; fjLijripa irpo 
&pa9 dvapTraaOrjvac KaOdirsp BaBa '}s,afnrpS)s rjfjifidpijv, 
412 b; Swirsp oi irsXaLdBss — ao/SrjOels dvaTrrrjvai, 
204 c. 

Phrases apparently peculiar to Julian are the 
following : — Bpdv yd/xovy 110 D ; ya\rivr}s dxptfiovSy 
25 B, 98 A ; TO ireTrXrjOvafjLSPov rrjs ^corj^, 222 A ; ef. 
142 B ; iri<f>VKS rd Osla . . . TrXrjOvveaOai Bed to 

* Cf. (TvyKportiv ffvv^iivvQV, Plut. 
« Od. 13. 163. 

o2 
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TTSpiop • • • T^* ^<^9 9 Xifibv oKoiijTffpa Pporsiov, 
870 A (evidently a qnotation, though I have been 
unable to find it elsewhere). 
^oK' It seems astonishing that, with all their close study 

Usages, of classic models, the writers of reminiscence Greek 
should so often admit expressions and constructions 
which betray either a misunderstanding of their 
authors, or an inability to keep clear of the corrupted 
usage of the spoken language of their day. The 
following illustrate Julian's failings in this respect : — 
ovii ypv ^srdScoKSv (rijs irarptpas oifala9)fin% B. This 
is against the classical limitation of this phrase to 
verbs of speaking. Stofidriov = house, 259 b, 260 b, 
268 A. The classical usage confined this word to the 
part of the house where one sleeps.^ 

The following are the special points in Julian's 
syntax which seem worthy of notice : 

Non-classical or rare Constructions, 

Optatives. Julian combines with the normal classical use of 
the optative certain non-classical constructions which 
were brought in by the earUer Atticists through a 
misunderstanding of the Attic usage, and had kept 
their place in the literary language.' Such are : 

(1) Optative in prot. with fut. ind. in apodosis,' 
28 A, 40 0, 5 D, 88 d, 115 d, 240 a, 287 a, 140 c, 

* Themistias, 290 d, uses 9«f((£rior of his lecture theatre. 

' See Schmid, AtHcismuat i. p. 97. These constructions of the 
optative are common in Dio, Lacian, Ac, It will be seen from a 
comparison of Schmid's statistics with those given above that Julian 
uses them comparatively rarely. 

• G. M. T. § 499. 
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182 A, 181 D, 250 0, 290 b, 123 b, 155 b, 167 d, 172 d, 
188 A, 185 b, 481, B. Ep. 78, p. 605. 

(2) Opt. in protasis and pres. ind. in apodosis,' 
23 A, 134 c. 

(3) Opt. in final clauses, &;c., following a primary 
tense.' 189 c, inrovp^Bl &9 &v Bvpairo, 236 b, d(f){n]fit 
iva fiTf irpoaKpovcaifit. 270 A, ^ovKofiai airayyetKat 
oira)9 yivoiTo yvdptfia* 

(4) Extended DeliberativeB.^ 44 c, ovic iariv otov 

Bs6fl6V09 TO) KStiTff/jJptp <l>dovri<rSCSV. 94 A, OVK f%a)i' Tl 

fiifjL<f>oiTo» 178 0, o Ti a-v/M^^fijjfcsv ovSels oar is ov 
ifirffTUSV. 199 B, fjv yhp oifSiv 60 sv avra nrpiairo, 

Julian shows no sense of a distinction between o u Nboa« 
and /i^, and there seems to be no method in his use "^** 
of them. The disproportionate use of /^^ common to 
the writers of late Greek cannot be accounted for by 
the desire to avoid hiatus, for while JuUan writes 
ore fi^ regularly for on ov, he not infrequently 
uses fiff when there is no hiatus to avoid. It may be 
noted that while we find in Julian instances of fiff in 
every case where ov, according to classical usage, 
would be correct, he does not show the same laxity 
with regard to ov. He never, for instance, writes ov 
in the protasis of a conditional sentence, though this 
was not at all unusual with the Atticists.^ 

The use of irapct with the genitive as the equiva- t'sspoBi- 



» G. M, T. §§ 500-1. 
« G. M, T. §§ 322-3. 

* See Professor Hale in Transactiont of Am, Arch, Abs. tor 1893, 
G. M, T. § 242. 

* Schmid, Alt ii. p. 62, for examples from Aristides* 
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lent of virb of the agent is very frequent with all 
-kinds of verbs. It was common with all the later 
writers (Schmid, Att ii. p. 399, for the usage of Dio 
and Lucian). Julian furnishes instances on almost 
every page, virsp = sttl, 24 c. vTrep = Trepi, 92 d. 
irsTpaTTTo irpos^ for the usual dat. or sis or sirL, 27 d. 

Non-classical or rare constructions after verbs, — 
^Brjasrav Sca/Srjvai, 23 D, vofii^a) ort, 192 C,^ olfiac 
on, 235 D. In phrases constructed with Seo) and the 
infinitive Julian sometimes omits o\iyov (or fitxpov), 
e.g. 230 a, 242 d, 341 d. Haupt in Hermes iv. 30, on a 
similar omission in Od. a. 483, Alciphr. Ep. 3, 5, Paus. 
4, 17, 8, proves that the construction though rare is 
not incorrect. 

The direct form of the interrogative adverb in an 
indirect question occurs : 363 b, ov/c sari iroOev ; 354 d, 
oi) yap s')(ci> ircos ; 6 c, airopslv irodsv. On the other 
hand Julian sometimes uses the indirect where one 
would expect the direct form. 164 c, av6^ otov — ovxl 
Bcoa-Qfiev ; Ep. 59, p. 576, av^ otov toIs ^axri 7ro\e^eis ; 
cf. too fragg, cantra Christ. 276 b, 238 A, 314 c, 
135 B. Julian uses the direct and indirect forms to- 
gether, 153 B, ri STi aoL Xsyco, ir&s irpovvorjo-e ottods hs 
eStoKS- 

The demonstrative use of the article in a clause in- 
troduced by 09, oaos, olos, is frequent in Julian, e.g. 
30 A, r&v oaroL irdXai yeyovaaiv. 70 D, ovSsva XiXTjds 
rS)v oaoi . , . fisra'x^scpL^ovTai, 103 c, tol9 virsp wv 

> Once in Dio, ii. 67. 21. Gildersleeve, A, J. P. ix. p. 101, has 
pointed out that 8ti and ebs occur in classical Greek after yofii(a and 
olfxai * under circumstances of especial temptation.' He quotes 
oI/Aoi rovro 8ti, PI. Prolog, 346 d ; voftXtravr^i St*, Xen. Hdl. 6. 6. 42. 
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ysyovev, 169 c, Tot9 ocroc sTrrrjfisv ; cf. 248 c, 848 b. 
Cobet would emend 110 a to read syKa>fitov rrjs vrrrsp 
fjs 6 \6yo9 ; and Naber, Mnemoa, xi. p. 406, would 
insert rov before ^ in 104 a, and would read toIs for 
TovTOLSy 125 B, 125 c, 289 b, and supply rots before 
&v, 346 G. These changes hardly seem to be called 
for. The construction was frequent in Plato, cf. 
Kiihner, ii. p. 459, 2nd edit. ; and for its use in 
late Greek, Schmid, Att.M. 46, iii. 63. 

hoKslv fJLOi 308 B, KaTh as (jydvat * 192 C, ^vvs\6pti Inpinitivk 

^» '*in« «s.« ckrr ^ ABSOLUTE. 

mrsLV 19 c, fiiKpov oeLV 27 D. 

In the employment of illustrations drawn from Latinism 
Soman history, and of Latin names, Julian followed, 
as we have seen {chap. /.), the lax usage of the later 
school of Sophists. But he was enough of a purist to 
keep his vocabulary free from Latinisms, at least in 
the case of his formal writings. Only once in these^ 
in the Misopogon,^ does he use a Latin word, and it 
is with an apology. In the Letters, however, he 
abandons this etiquette to some extent. Latinisms 
are found in the rescripts (897 a ^ps^ia and 
aKpuvioLs). But from a rescript only it would not be 
fair to judge, for an emperor is not responsible 
for the vocabulary of what is only indirectly his. 
Latinisms occur in his private Letters, e.g. 378 b 
vordpios; 424 D irpt^drois^ 430 c ^io-riyp =sextarius; 
876 A As/C6fifipia>v ¥iaKavBafv. 

olfiau. — A favourite device of the Atticists to give Athcisus. 
fjOos ^ to their compositions, i.e. to bring out the per- 

^ Cf. lamblioh. ap. Stob. FlorUeg. (Meineke) vol. i. p. 80, koi\ 

'^ 369 B : fivpiouSf ots itrix^pi^y ^<rri \otirhv byo/id^eiy fioS/ovr. 

' Hermog. J)e Id. p. 293. 30 ; iky yap ffirps, ovk ^y olfjLai ir4pas, 
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Bonality of the writer, was the use of the parenthetic 
olfiai. It was made to express irony, modesty, con* 
viction, and the like. Julian gives to olfuii, every 
shade of meaning and outdoes the earlier Atticists in 
the frequency with which he employs it.* 

Collective singular with plural verb. 

Kara ' 1 9 A fioipa . . . irpoaOifisvoi ; 22 D to fihf \vaavTS9, 
crvi/co-tr. to Be ToXfi&vrss ; 24 A ravra op&VTSS ro arpdrevfia ; 
29 A aKfirjTas rjysf to aTpdrevfia ; 128 C Srjfios 
BieXdjxavop. Schmid, Att. iii. p. 98, gives instances 
from Thucydides and Aristotle, but the construction 
was rare in the classical period. 
pARncLEs. uTTa (7 times), 268, 188, 189, 206 c d, 348 ; fi&v 
(twice) 811, 884 ; xaTa (4 times), 122, 147, 810, 269 ; 
St^ttou (5 times), 68, 245, 250, 841, 855 ; Toir/apovv 
occurs in j&fth place 818 d. {&airsp follows the word 
it qualifies, 827 c.)* 

Favourite phrases with Julian are the following : — 

hi aaSrjTTOTOvv aiTlas, 18 C, 25 C, 108 A ; if iiriTay* 
/iATOP, 21 G, 89 B, 266 B ; iTriKsly^ei fie 6 'xpSvos, 28 A, 

Kfid rh if^f , ^eos Toitis. Gf. Sohmid, Att. i. p. 217 ; Aristid. ii. 415 : 
olBa 8i Kcu Aoucwyucds rivas 6px^ar€ts Ka\ rpoyiKdt y* Mpas ififieXtias 

* Sohmid, loc. Ht., shows that in 280 Teubner pages Dio C. uses 
it 83, and Lucian in 276 pages 57, times ; in 270 Teubner pages of 
Julian it occurs ISO times. 

* Most of the above are conscious Atticisms, such as Lucian 
ridicules, LeasiphaneSt 21, R.P. c. 16. His satirical advice to the 
would-be orator to learn fifteen or twenty Attic words and sprinkle 
them into his speeches was not pointed at such Atticists as, e,g.i 
Aristides, who aimed at scientific correctness in their iK\oy^ 
oyofidruv, but rather at men like Polemo, who tried by such means^ 
to give an effect of learning to a style which by reason of its lack 
of flow and grace, and by its extravagances of thought and language, 
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41 B, 84 B ; h ovBe o\oi9 firjai, 42 D, 8 b, 51 c, 71 0, 259 D, 
280 A ; XsiirsraL Xonrov, 48 A, 173 D ; aTTtmp ^sro, 
66 D, 280 c, 859 a (this was an Atticism, see Schmid) 
7rvtyov9 pco/Ji'Vf 23 B, 26 A ; ovk alruoTarov ysveaOaif 
18 D, 853 B ; avafidxso'Oac tA irraia-fJuiTa, 17 D, 
24 D ; OVK eh fiaKpav^ 13 B ; i/c irspiovaiaf, 27 a, 
842 0. 

It will be noted that in several cases these phrases 
recur within a few lines. This feature of Julian's 
somewhat careless style has been pointed out earlier 
in the chapter. Other phrases which are repeated 
within a few lines are Trktfv aXX — irXffv aW\ 146 b ; 
ivBffXov on — eUSfjikov on, 146 d, 147 a ; Karsvoija-afjispf 
152 B c ; v(l> 'qysfioa-i rols OeoU^ 170 A b ; irpos Sca^ 
fiovqv, 183 c. 

Tvxovj rias, and \otirov were favourite words 
with JiQian. 

Schmid, Att. ii. p. 159, regards the frequent use 
of the adverbial rvyov, by the writers of late Greek, 
as an Atticism, cf. Att, i. p. 187 for the usage in Dio. 
Aristides avoids it. It occurs very often in Julian, 
who twice has the tautological rvxov teas (878 d, 
446 a) which is to be found in Lucian and Strabo. 

T^cos was also much in vogue with late Greek 
Writers. In Lucian it always means ' until now,* in 
Dio * in the meanwhile ' and ^ until then ' (see Schmid 
Mub vac). Julian has it meaning ' lately/ €.g. 231 b, 



Tv;(ov. 



TCO)?. 



was far remoYed from dassio models. Attio particles, snoh as those 
given above, are not inappropriate to the style of Lucian, Dio, 
Libanius, Themistias, and Julian. Themistius, like Lucian, 
ridicules the unskilful use of archaic and Attic words, 253 c, d : 6 
hiyuv ixfiyos . . . c2 fid^a ipuievKX'fi^as rh 9^wov0w Koi rh ic&ircira koI 
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and with the forces mentioned above. He uses it 
about a dozen times, in this resembling Dio. 

XotTToV. \obir6v also occurs about half a dozen times in 

Julian. Its use was frequent after Folybius (cf. 
Schmid, iii, 184, with references there given to 
Dio, &c.). Its precise force in Julian is not always 
clear, e,g, 369 b, ovs iin^'xjijopiov karv Xoiirov ovofid^siv 
fjLoSiovs. Elsewhere it means * by this time * (24 c et al.)^ 
* for the future,* &c. 

VocABu- Specially Neoplatonic words are: airXovcrraToy, 

OsovpyoSy cLTTOTfKriptoa'iSy dr/a66spyoSj aecysveaiay 
airo'rrXrjpoDT'^f, airoifK'qpfOTLfcos, ivoaiirjs^ svouh&s^ 
irspLicoafiios^ avOvTroaraTos^ vTrepwXijprjSy TeXeatovpyos, 
avToyJrvxT], 

Words apparently first used by Julian or by him only 
are: — 1[ siirLo-TLa, vsoXsktos (Theodoret, &c.), ^Karar. 
fiovaoci), ^dsplZtov (not in Stephanus), 1[ (rvyKTrjaslBiov, 
irarpo^ovXos (Act. Martyr.), irapaBsKTo? (Cyrill.), 
^ iraihapihiov (condemned as an impossible form by 
CobetadZoc), ^ i^virvdiiTTa)^ 'fi^avaysvvdo/nai^'fXva'a'O' 
fiavla^ eTTTaKTLS (Proclus), If dyfrvxO'y(»>yVT(*>9j airo- 

a-fiLXsvco (metaph.) (Themist., Synes.), e/c^ai/o-tp (Euseb. 
&c.), 1f ^(OTTvpis^ 1[ pofjL(f>alov (for pofKJyaca), air pay- 
fiarsvTdJs (Synes., Basil) , aTrrtXa (Suidas), Ifirr'qa'Lfios^ 
irdpnnros = tracehorse, diroraicTLaTris. 
loNisMs. lonisms are rare in Julian; the most noteworthy 

are dfiaprds^ 82, 54, 75 ; ysvscqrrjp, 131. 

Norirclassical forms or uses of verbs. — fifj sa-o (Doric ; 
cf. Plut. Apophth, Lac. 241), 232 ; BcafiapTijcscvj 3 A ; 

t - Sir. \€y. 
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aviirrafiai 154 (Lucian, Soloec, 574) ;^ fLV7jaTSvoiJ.ai = 
woo (for fiprjaTsva)) 110 (Luc. Soloec, 9 condemns the 
use of the middle ; it occurs, however, twice in his 
own works, Merc. Cond. 23 ; Tox. 87), €f>aivo^L= 
seem good, 281. 



* K. p. Schuize, Neue Phil Jahrb. 18^7, p. 226, affirms that 
iwrdfiriv is poetic and is used in prgse only by Plato; (once by 
Xenophon). 
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APPENDIX 



I. The Letters 

The Letters published by Hertlein under Julian's namQ 
may be roughly divided into five classes r — 

1. Those that even conservative editors — e.g. Hertlein 
— reject. They are 1, 24, 66, 72, 75. The spuriousness 
of this class may be asstm[ied. 

2. The Letters to lamblichus— 84, 40, 41, 53, 60, 61. 
B. Those suspected by Schwarz and Gumont. 

4. Those suspected by Cumont only. 

5. The rescripts. These are only indirectly Julian's,* 
I propose to consider briefly certain arguments which have 
been used to prove the spuriousness of classes 2, 8, and 4. 

The testimony of Eunapius to the death of lamblichus 
and Sopater under Constantino has been the natural 
starting-point of the attack on the authenticity of the 
letters to lamblichus. He tells us that Sopater, the pupil 
of lamblichus, went to the court of Constantine after the 
death of his master^ there fell into disfavour, and was 
executed by Constantino's orders.^ lamblichus cannot, 
therefore, have been alive later than 886 a.d, Julian was 

* For the Latinisms in these letters see supra^ chap. iii. Cumont 
(Lu Lettres de Julien, Gand, 1889, p. 21, note 8) also points oat 
certain expressions in them, e.g. rh rris TuitpSriiTos ypdfifMra (399 a) 
and rjfitrtptf. <tn?iav6ponri(f (398 b), which Julian could hardly have 
written. 

' Eunap. Vit, Aed. p. 21, Boiss. 
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born in 831 ; no one has been found to maintain that, 
granted these dates, a correspondence such as these Letters 
represent could have been carried on. Naber ^ alone 
among modern critics has cut the knot ; he rejects the 
evidence of Eunapius, and endeavours by a series of con- 
jectural dates to place the death of lamblichus as late as 
861 A.D. His only authority for thus adding thirty years 
to the philosopher's life is the existence of these letters. 
Naber does not account for the internal evidence of facts 
irreconcilable with history,^ or for the position of the 
already aged Aedesius and Maximus of Ephesus as heads 
of the Neoplatonic school at the time when Julian was 
first attracted to its doctrines, 851-356 a.d.' The more 
searching criticisms of Cumont and of Schwarz ^ have, 
however, placed the spuriousness of the six letters to 
lamblichus beyond question, and it will be taken for 
granted in the further discussion of the Letters. 

It is in connection with Sopater's death that Eunapius 
records the death of lamblichus under Gonstantine. If we 
accept his evidence for one we must accept it for both. 
Yet in a genuine letter of Julian {E^. 27» 401 b), he speaks 

^ Mnemosyne^ N.S. vol. xi. p. 388 (1883). It is noteworthy that 
Cobet in the same number assumes that Julian wrote these letters ; 
see p. 352. 

^ For which see Cumont, op, cit, p. 6. The objection raised to 
rpo^4u)5 Tuv ifjiavrov iraiHiwy (Epp, 40 and 67) does not seem to have 
much force. Julian may well be referring, Sophistico morey to his 
own writings ; cf . Julian, 50 a : ^ iraxT/p ixtlpw r&y Adytoy. Synes. 
Ep, i. : 'ircu^as iyit \6yovs iyeyyiiffdfAriy. Psellus, Ep, 6, p. 176, Boiss. : 
4yii> 8e ra 4fih ytyy^ifMra, rohs \6yovs 4>W^ kt.K ; and the celebrated 
passage in Plato, Symp. 209 d, e. See too Gildersleeve, Essays* 

p. 376. 

* Eunap. Vit. Aed. 19 : iK^fX^rai 8^ r^y ^lafifiKixov iiarpifi^y Kal 
SfuXlay fls rohs iraipovs AiUaios ; cf. Liban. vol. i. p. 408 B., and 
Eunap. Vit, Max, p. 474. 

* De vita et scriptis Juliani^ Bonn, 1888 ; and ' Julianstudien ' in 
Philologus, 51. 1892. 
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of meeting at Batnai, when en route for Persia, a certain 

(ivos, o^^cU fJievufyrij (j^tAov^cvos 3c vtt' ifiov irakai, 'lafifikC^ov 
rov B^iorraTOv to Opifjifjixi, ]Ect)7rarpo9, 6 rovrov iciySccrr^s i$ ocrov. 
ifjuol yap to fitf irdvTa CKCtVcov twv avSplov dyaTrav aBitcrffiaTHiV 
ov3cv ovTO) ^avXoTaTOV civai Sokci.^ 

I shall proceed to discuss, certain assumptions which 
have been made in regard to this passage. It presented 
obvious difficulties to Cumont and Schwarz, for though, by 
its apparent contradiction of two passages in the letters 
to lamblichus,^ it furnishes another argument against 
their authenticity, the disagreement with Eunapius is 
direct, if by this Sopater is meant the disciple of the 
famous lamblichus. Schwarz {De vita et scriptis J. 
pp. 24-25) interpreted ^lafi^Xixov . , .to Opififia 2a>7rarpo9 as 
referring to this Sopater and to a meeting between him 
and the writer. He accordingly rejects the passage as an 
interpolation in an otherwise genuine letter, and in sup- 
port of this view points out a construction in line 19 which 
is not found in Julian's authenticated writings.^ Cumont 

* The last words of both of the sentences are corrapt, and the 
first corruption has not, so far, been satisfactorily emended ; it does 
not, however, affect the important words in the passage, as Schwarz 
points out (Philologusy 51. p. 630) : Yerderbt und unverstandlich ist 
sie aber erst, nachdem mit gut verstandlichen Worten gesagt worden 
ist, dass Julian Sopater, den Zogling des hochgottlichen lamblicb, 
gesehen habe. Beiske suggests for 15-16 iSiKT^/iarcvK ob^tvhs ^ttoi/ 
T«K ipavKordrtov flpcu Sokcc ; Naber ov rh pavKdrarou k.t.A. I would 
read, on the strength of Or. iii. 102 b, iiBiKrifidTwv ovBfvhs r&¥ iWwv 
<l>av\6T€poyf which seems less clumsy than Beiske's reading and 
obviates Naber's omission of ovSev, besides having the advantage of a 
closer resemblance to the passage in Or, iii. 

« Cf. Upri fihy 6<l>e€i5, 401 B (written in 363), with 439 c : ^1^4 re 
Koi T^y iralpoy ^irarpov fis r^v QpaKTiv fxeTeinriyox^ycu irpoffnal^fiSy and 
417 D : /ACTck ravra irrpfcrfievtrty &s fifias 6 Ka\hs lZ<i>irarpos ; both of 
which passages must have been written much earlier than Ep. 27. 

' Op. cit. p. 24 n., E ; versus 9-21 ab interpolatore epistulae 27 
inserti sunt, quod probat firmissime oTa tlK65 in v. 19 adhibitum ... 
nam Julianus semper (viciens ter) &s u habet. The arguments 
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disapproves of this rather arbitrary method, and is content 
to ignore the passage on the ground of its corruption.^ 
Zeller, on the other hand, appears to take a wholly dif- 
ferent view of the words under discussion : ' Dagegen kann 
Ep. 27 (an Libanius) .acht sein,' he says,' ^wo auch, 
8. 401 B, Sopater, der Zogling des Oeuoraros 'IdfufiXixoi, 
nicht mehr als lehend behandelt wird ? ' But the difficulty 
of accounting for an interview in 868 between Julian and 
a Neoplatonist named Sopater, whose associations with 
lamblichus endeared him to the Emperor, would, at any 
rate, have been diminished for Cumont and Schwarz if 
they had taken into account the existence at that time of 
a younger Sopater, son and namesake of the deceased 
disciple of lamblichus. That there was such a son is 
proved by the pseudo- Julianic Letter 40. The author, 
whoever he may be, writes to lamblichus and to rhv Up6v 
'X^irarpoy rov cfceiVov nalha ; by iKtCvov is meant the elder 
Sopater, who had been mentioned a few lines above (417 d). 
And Libanius,^ addressing one Sopater in Ep, 1448, in a 
tone of patronage, such as the difference in their ages for- 
bids one to suppose he would have used towards the elder 
Sopater, tells him that he gave one of his (Sopater*s) 
letters to a friend to read that he might see ws Scivos 

eTiOTcAAciv ciiys. cTraivotWt 8c, /i^ OavfioKrrj^f ^^Wy *^ Tfaripa 

deduced by Schwarz in this dissertation from the use of particles, 
prepositions, &o., do not appear to me to prove anything of them- 
selves ; as Cumont, p. 9, points out, by such reasoning one might 
prove the spuriousness of the best authenticated classic. 

» P. 9, note. 

' PMl, der Oriech, vol. v. p. 680, note. Unless Zeller was inter- 
preting some reading not mentioned by Hertlein, it is not easy to see 
how he derived an allusion to Sopater^s death from the text ; is it 
because of iK^ivuv ruv &y8p»v ? 

' Libanius in Epp, 542, 577, and 1298 may well be addressing 
the elder Sopater, who died when the Sophist was about twenty-two 
years of age. Their tone is what one would expect from a younger 
to an older man. 
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fiifi€LTai, There is, on the other hand, no evidence 
against the theory that the Sopater of Ep, 27 is this 
younger Sopater with whom Zeller, Schwarz, and Gumont 
have not reckoned, while its acceptance would remove the 
necessity of either changing the text with Gumont or re- 
jecting it with Schwarz, and so would furnish another 
piece of negative evidence against the authenticity of the 
six letters to lamblichus.' 

Assuming that we may safely reject those six letters, I 
proceed to consider classes 8 and 4, and their treatment by 
M. Gumont. Gumont made a real advance in the discus- 
sion with his theory that the lamblichus letters were 
written by one man, the Sophist Julian of Gaesarea,^ for 
whose biography we rely on the anecdotes of Eunapius and 
the short notices of Suidas and Photius.^ There are cer- 
tain parallels of language and thought in these six letters 
which seem to favour the view that they had a common 
author.'* 



* If the Sopater of Ep. 27 were identified, as is suggested above, 
with the son of the philosopher put to death by Constantino, another 
reservation, besides those indicated by Cumont (p. 4), would have to 
be made to Zeller's arguments against the now generally abandoned — 
and rightly abandoned— theory that these letters were written by the 
Emperor to the younger lamblichus. Der Neffe wird aber doch 
wohl nicht gleichfalls einen Sopater in demselben Yerhaltniss bei 
sioh gehabt haben wie der Oheim, says Zeller, with reference to the 
mention of a Sopater in the pseudo-Julianic letters (e.g. Ep, 53, 
539 c). We cannot assert that this was impossible if we recognise 
the existence of Sopater II. who could conceivably have played such 
a part. Naber (Mnemosyne, xi. pp. 390 and 342) refers to this 
second Sopater, but his theory of the genuineness of the Letters 
and of the falsity of Eunapius' evidence prevents his seeing any 
significance in the fact of his existence for this passage in 
Ep. 27. 

' Cumont, op. cit. p. 29. 

» Suidas, i. p. 1007, Bernh. ; Phot. Cod. 190, p. 98, k. 

* Cumont, p. 9, notes 3, 4. 
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But it could not escape Gumont that if the same test 
were applied to several other letters of Julian, hitherto 
unquestioned, they would be found to furnish striking 
parallels with the letters to lamblichus. He took the step 
to which his method logically led him, and decided that 
all the letters that contain such parallels are by this one 
author, the Sophist Julian.^ There can be no doubt that here 
his theory carried him away. Some of these eighteen 
letters are certainly not written by the Emperor, as editors 
have seen.^ But an argument for identity of authorship 
based on parallel passages is especially unsafe when one is 
dealing with the writers of an age of Sophistical habits of 
thought and expression. One who had traced Sophistic 
commonplaces through Julian, Themistius, Libanius, and 
Himerius, would hardly have laid much stress on such 
coincidences as are quoted by Cumont,' to prove the 
identity of authorship of Epp. 16, 40, and 61. The paral- 
lels quoted are : — 

Ep. 16, p. 495, 2:o fihf EpAOi&vfiri... 'HXiov 

fLV$o^ iroui roi> acrov circtSav ruiv Sucrlvwy KO^aircp oi rwv 
Ttt yv 17 0*1 a Toiv KmifiAnav iLtTwyyvi^irioi, KaraOappiaa'iv, 

dyeiv aKTL(riy, 

But the figure was not peculiar to one writer in the fourth 
century, for cf. Themistius, 240 c, d, k<u toi <rvxyd yc fwv 

d?r€7r€ip(u KojSdirep oi dcrot rStv viorrCiV (Julian, Ep, 16 

KcoTTov [Ep. 40] i/€ott6v9 quotcd by Cumout) €t SwttTat 

fiot (rrvftiv Ttt ofifuara koX dvix^cOai. rrfv avyqv rrj^ dXi/^eia?, 
Kol TToXXoLKiS dir€7r€/xir€9 iXirlSoi yc/xiVas dya^s Koi cycydwo-o 
. . , . OTt aroi yvrja-Lov^ (^Ep. 40] yvijcrioi Ep, 16 tql 

« Le, Epp. 8, 16, 16. 18, 19, 24, 28, 32, 34, 40, 41, 53, 54, 57, 60, 
61 , 67, 73. 

' E.g, 24, 34, 40, 41, 53, 60, 61. 
' Cumont, p. 18. 
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yvijcrta) ij\€y)(ov ras yovas Trpos tov i)\iov ov (TKapBafivTTOiv 

K.rA. Another parallel &om the same letter actually 
rests on a mistranslation by M. Cumont of one of the 
passages quoted by him (p. 88). For the passage from 

[Ep, 61] p. 682. 10 : Kadairtp dyaOia iraTpl ircus yinja-LO^ iK 
vo\€fiov Ttvos rj StaTTOFTiov kA.v8<i)vos dv€A,7rarT<i)S 6<f>0€C^ 

bears no relation whatever to the passage quoted as its 
parallel from Ep, 16, 1. 10-16 : Trorafuu icXvo-ov a>s vd^ovs . . . 
oa-a^^ &.V iTTiyv^ KaOapov a-vepfiaTOST'Q fJLtjTpl Tp€/xou(r|y ctj 

xcipa? . . . SiSiaortVy which refers to the dipping of the 
infants of the Celts in a certain river to test their legiti- 
macy. But even grantmg that there is a certain similarity 
between the figure of a father welcoming his son home 
from war or a sea voyage and a mother receiving back her 
infant from the ordeal by water, the argument turns out 
to be double-edged for M. Cumont, for the latter figure 
occurs in one of Julian's Orations, ii. p. 81. It is hardly 
conceivable that M. Cumont confined his attention to the 
Letters only in dealing with the question of Julian's style, 
but it is remarkable that he should not have observed the 
real parallelism between Ep, 16, whose genuineness he 
attacks, and the following : — toiovtov o tovs warcpas -qfuv 

OLKpiPw^ KaT€p€l Kol aTTcXcy^Ct TOV TOKOV yV^fTLOV \ VTrdp)(€lV 8c 

^acri KOL KcXrots irorapov dScKaorov (cf. Ep, 16, a^iKcurrov 
fiapTVpiav of the river), Kpvnjv rdv cyydvwv kol ov ir^Ldovcriv 
a\)Tov ovT€ at firfr4p€^ ^Svpd/xcvai, <rvyKaXvirT€iv a^ra koi 
dvoKpv7rT€iv T^v afiapraBay ovre ol iraWpcs virkp twv ya/xerwi/ 
KOL Twv eyyoviav hrl 77} icpiVct Sct/xatVovrcs, drpcioys S4 ccrrt koX 

cul/evSijs KptrrJ? (Julian, p. 81). 

There is more point in the citation of ovk ifw^ 18109 dAAa 
TrakaLwv dvSpCiv 6 \6yo^, Epp, 19, 24, and 54 (Cumont, 
pp. 15-16) ; for though the expression was a proverbial 
one (see Nauck, Trag, Fragg, p. 612, and JuUan, 299 c, 
368 d), yet the use in the three letters quoted of 18109 and 
of iraXoLiiav dvhpbiv, which seems to be confined to these 
passages, favours the notion of a common author (ct 
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Schwarz, Philologies, p. 638, n. 7). Cumont, however, 
has not pointed out this peculiarity, and might well have 
made a reservation here, such as he made in the case of 
<f>€p€tv . . . ycwotcD? (p. 28, n. 4). In the more striking passages 
I have tried to show that Cumont is not altogether trust- 
worthy. It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out the 
triviality of such parallels of language as he has thought 
it worth while to quote pp. 11-19. The recurrence of 
single words as ordinary as TrapayycX/Aa (p. 11), Svo-wttciv 

(p. 14), olovcl (p. 16), aty\rf (ib,), drrt^^eyyccrOat (p. 16), to. 
ciKora {ib.)f /caroicmv (p. 17), CKTiVccr^at (p. 18), vcottos (t6.), 
yviapuTfjua (p. 19), has but slight significance for the dis* 
cussion. But it could be directed against M. Cumont by 
one who should take the trouble to compare Julianas 
authentic writings thus verbally with the suspected letters, 
as I have indicated in a striking case above. Cf. Julian'^ 
favourite phrase cTriXeti/^ct fie 6 -xpovo^ (28 a, 84 b, 41 b) 
with TjfL^'i ye ovK cTTiXcu/rct xpo^'os [448 a] ; and 240 b : iramyvov 
aKos with 888 A {Ep, 15) : 7raia>viois <^ap/AaK0£9, a striking 
phrase, and. to my thinking, quite as worthy of citation as 
fiTf X^€ TovTo wpdrrmv (see Cumont, p. 17). In his use of 
the latter phrase Cumont hardly plays fair. For the 
spuriousness of Ep, 19 ought to be more convincingly 
demonstrated before phrases are cited from it to prove the 
spuriousness of Ep. 15. M. Cumont's arguments for the 
identity of authorship of the lamblichus letters are 
interesting and in many cases convincing. Stronger 
proofs, however, than he has been able to adduce will be 
demanded by students of Julian's writings before they will 
consent to the rejection of Epp. 8, 15, 16, 19, 28, 82, 54, 
57, 67, 78.^ 

> I cannot leave the question without a comment on one argu- 
ment brought against certain of the letters by Schwarz {PhilologtiSt 
51, p. 626) and by Cumont (p. 20). I do not agree with them that 
Julian is not likely to have written a letter containing only * Sophis- 
tiache Sohwatzereien ' or * Sophistischer Schwulst * (Schwarz« 
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II. Julian and Dio 

A STUDY of Julian's sources would be incomplete without 
some discussion of an article by Praechter in the Archiv 
fiir Oeschichte der Philosophies v. 42, sqq. : * Dion Chry- 
sostomus als Quelle Julians.' In support of his thesis 
that Julian directly imitated Dio, Praechter makes a close 
comparison of parts of Julian's Second Oration with pas- 
sages in Dio's Orations. Julian only once mentions Dio by 
name (212 c) ; there, after relating a story of Diogenes 
and Alexander, he adds : ct ra> ttio-tos oAtcuv. Praechter 
(p. 43) rightly rejects Weber's theory^ that Julian by 
these words intended any disparagement of Dio as an 
authority. On the other hand, the fact that in this single 
quotation from Dio Julian should (as Praechter notes 
p. 48) quote incorrectly, might argue a less intimate 
acquaintance with his writings than Praechter assumes. 
His method is to bring together certain passages in Julian 
and Dio which show resemblances of thought and 
language, or of thought only, and to conclude from 
these resemblances that Julian was imitating Dio. 

The question here arises, how far is such a conclusion 
legitimate in the case of any two authors of the Greco- 

p. 627, n. b). It must be remembered that Julian had his Sophis- 
tical side, and when writing to Sophists was as likely as any one of 
them to express himself in their rhetorical extravagant vein. That 
this was not incompatible with sound common-sense and even philo- 
sophy, and was epistolary etiquette for Sophist and Imperial pupil, 
may be gathered from certain letters of Marcus Aurelius to Fronto, 
notably the following : O te hominem beatum hac eloquentia prae- 
ditum I . . . O ^irixcip^ftara 1 o rd^is ! o elegantia I o lepos ! o 
yenustas ! o verba I o nitor ! o argutiae 1 o kharites 1 o fkincnins I 
omnia 1 Naber, p. 28, Ep, iii. ; with which may fitly be compared 
Julian to Libanius, Ep, 14 : iicucdpios c? Kdyuf oSroty fA&KKoy Hk ^povuv 
ofh-a HwdfMvos. & \6yoSf & fppeyts, & oMtaiSf & 8ia(pco'ts, & iwix^iff^lMTa, 

' Leipziger Studierit vol. x. p. 98. 
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Roman period, that is to saj, in the case of men who were 
steeped in the literature of the classic period, and wrote 
reminiscence Greek based on that literature ? The answer 
must be that it is legitimate only when a common source 
cannot be found for such parallels. But even then it is 
unsafe to dogmatise, for the common source may at any 
time be discovered in the less read portions of the classic 
authors ; or even in the more familiar fields, a coincidence 
that has escaped notice in former readings may suddenly 
strike the eye. But when such parallels can be traced to 
a possible common source in the earlier literature, and 
can, moreover, be illustrated from the works of other 
Sophists, it is reasonable to suppose either that they had 
become literary commonplaces, or that the writer who 
used them went back consciously to the original source. 
This would seem too obvious to insist upon, were it not 
that Praechter has, in nearly all his examples, ignored 
this side of the question, and has assumed conscious 
imitation by a Sophistical writer of another Sophist's 
illustrations. 

An examination of Praechter's citations from Julian 
and Dio gives the following results. I take, first, those 
passages for which Praechter claims that the influence of 
Dio is most obvious. ' Eine ganz evidente Benutzung 
Dion's tritt dann aber wieder Julian, Or. ii. 8f5,' he says 
(p. 48). 

Dio, pp. 72-98 * : rj ov Julian, p. 86 : 17 yap ovk 

TToAAovs rci>v KoXovfAtuiav PaxTi' aKrfKoart Aapciov rov ll€p(rS>v 

Kitav iSelv ecTTL Ka'injXov^,.,aXXa fjtnjvdp^v futrOayrbv • . . ttoXv- 

Apofitava fikv koX '^pa^ov on rcXcts ^irtTarrctv xjiopov^ ; 

Iv 'A^ijvais KaTnyXcvovcri, kqX oBtv avrta to kXcivov ovo/xa 

viro *A6rjvaiii}V rovro oxovoiwrt ycyovc Kara Travras dvOpwirovs 

Towfofxa ^ucaiiiis ^p.\v cLkovciv, CK^avcs. IkoXovv yap avroK 

* I give Arnim's pagination as I have not at hand the edition 
, used by Praechter. , 
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Aapciov Sc Tov wpoTtpov ore IIcpo-wv ol yvtaptfAOi Srivip 
hf Ba^SvXwi't *fal Sovo-ais cica- 'A^vatot tov Sa/>afi)9ov. 
wqkfv^ KoX Ti.ipo'ax avrov crt 
Kai loV KaXoi)(ri KaTnyXov, 
ov SiicaMos KCKX^cr^at ; 

I give first the evidence from other Sophists that this 
was a literary commonplace. The same illustration occurs, 
Aristides, Or. 46. p. 202 Dind., and ib. p. 257 ; also in 
Themistius, 288 a and 298 a; and in Maximus of Tyre, 
Diss, iv. 5. It remains only to give the common source, 
not mentioned hy Praechter. 

Plato, Oorgias, 518 b : ©taplmv 6 d/oroKOTros kol 2apa)8o9 

o Ka7n;Xo9. 

But the Sophists who used the illustration from 
the Gorgias had another passage also in mind when 
they applied it to a king in a ^aa-iXiKos Xoyo9. It was a 
reminiscence of Herod. Thaliay which is again echoed by 
Julian, 9 b, and by Themistius, 288 a. It is the famous 
statement of Herodotus that the Persians called Cyrus 
* father,' Cambyses * master,' and Darius ' tradesman ' 

(KOLirqkoi), 

Another passage in the Oorgias (470 e), the famous 
refusal of Socrates to admit the happiness of the great 
king, is echoed by Julian and Dio, as Praechter observes 
(p. 46). But there is no need to suppose, with him, that 
Julian, who probably was more familiar with Plato than 
with Dio, drew upon the latter in this instance. The 
effort of all Pa<riXucol Xoyoi was, as has been noted else- 
where (Chapter I.), to prove that Plato's ideal ruler had 
been realised in the subject of the encomium; such a 
passage, therefore, as that in the Gorgias would naturally 
not escape the panegyrist, and we meet it again in the 
Platonist Themistius (79 a b): avnj {^ cv/icvcta) vouT 

6€0€iK€\ov • . • ovrco SLOTp€ff>rjs ytvcTat ^aaiXcvs, ovk iav rov 
*Atfa) rrj^ yrjs aTroppiyfi; ov8' ay i/jLvXi^irg vtKputv rfjv 'Ao'tav. 
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The reference to Mount Athos which occurs in all three 
authors was one of the rhetorical commonplaces ridiculed 
byLucian,^ and we need not, with Praechter (p. 47), trace 
Julian's use of it to Dio. 

Nor need we refer Julian's echo of a well-known pas- 
sage of Xenophon {Mem., iii. 9, 10) : ^Sao-tXcts H koL 
apxpvra^ ov rov^ ra a-K^irrpa l^xovra^ Ixjirj etvai, oAAot rov^ 
cTTtoTdfto'ovs apx^^^ to Dio (pi 46, 19 ff.). Themistius, in 
his encomium, has a reminiscence of it (11 c) : ovhkv 

6<f>€Xo^ opOrfV fiky €;(«v Ttotpav, SuarpafjLfievov Se yOos, koI 

XpVCrOVV fllv TO CKrJTTTpOV K,r»k, 

On page 49, Praechter says that Julian, in his delinea- 
tion of the character of the ideal king, ' hat Dion stark 
benutzt,' and supports his statement with : — 

Dio, Or. i. p. 8, §15: Julian, 86: cart ScTr/aSTOK 

iari Btj Trpiorov pkv 0€(av fiey eva-efirj^^ 

But in the list of virtues always ascribed to the ideal 
king, in a fiaa-iXucos Xoyos (cf. Menander's treatise quoted 
chap, i.), cvo-cySeca naturally holds a prominent place ; cf. too, 

Aristides, ix. p. 103 D : rjp^aro fikv yap, Sarir^p 7rpo<n^K€b, 
dirb cv(re^€ta$, and Themist. 9 B : taar^ eucona^ OeoffxXrj^ 

^ao-iXcvs 6 if>tX,avOp(»yjro^. Praechter would see a reminiscence 
of Dio p. 48. 86^ (Arnim), where Dio says that the 
true king values his friends above wealth, in J. 86 : 

ayaira, Sk trXovrov ovri tov ^v(r<3 Kai o/ryvpo) fiptOofievov, 
<^iA(i)v Se dXrjOovs euvoias fiea-rov. But both passages ara a 
reminiscence of the famous saying of Alexander echoed 

' Rhet, Praec. 18 : koI &cl 6 "AOcas vXtiffOot xal 6 'EAX^cnroKTo; 
irc^cvcV^M KctX Efp^ris ^cvy^Tw ; and Mazimus of Tyre, zx. 8 : 
'EWiitnroyros f€^i»wTOi, "ASws hp^Trerou. 

' Yet earlier in his article (p. 45) Praechter considered the much 
more striking coincidences of Dio, Or, iv. p. 98. 6 : fi^iov fikv 
irpo<r€<ptptro fia^av fj ol AXKoi rh iroKur^KtcrrarU rStv irirUov, and J. 203 A : 
^(r9tc 7^if fiaCav fjiioy fj ffh vvv 'XiMXutks rpaxeCas, * zu wenig frappant 
als dass sioh darauf irgend welche Schliisae bauen liessen.' 
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by Themist. 266 a and 17 c : ovre xpva-Lov irXovros ovrc 

dpyvpov rocraSe 6vCvrj<n /ScuriXia oira ^(Aias TrXovro^y^ Silld it is 

directly quoted by bim 208 c : *A\€$avSpos roiVw, 6 Maicc8u)v, 

ip<iyn^O€U OTTOV tovs ftytravpous e)(€i, tov9 twv ^(pTjfmTioVy t6vs 
(^"Xovs 8€i£a9, cTircv, ev r<nn-ois. Cf . Tbeon, /Sqp/i. C/ir. i. ; 
Stobaeus, Serm, 214. 

Tbe above passages are those most confidently quoted 
by Praechter to prove Julian's dependence on Dio. In 
other passages that he quotes there are certain similarities 
of thought and language such as are natural in a rhetorical 
composition as stereotyped as was the fiaa-iXucos Aoyos. 
As a further illustration of the too great assumptions 
involved in Praechter's method of argument, I add here 
certain passages from Julian and Dio, not quoted by 
Praechter, which at first sight would seem to be echoed 
from Dio. 

Dio, p. 52, 180 Amim : Julian 50 d : Julian says 

The ideal king thinks it he will not praise the posses- 
aroTTov Nio-atovs fitv irnrovs sions of Constantius, ovSk 

/LlCTaTre/ATrccrtfat, kol Kvvas ittttcdv Ntaauov KaAAi; ov^k 
'Iv8tK(£s. rrjv 'IvSwv XiOov* 

Here is a striking resemblance ; but compare Maximus 
Tyr. Diss. iv. § 4 : tw ^ao-tXci t<3 IIcpo-wv Tp€<^€i Mrj^la 
Nio-aiov linrov, and Themist. 266 a. Themistius says he 

would choose friends fmXXov rj Nto-atov ?mrov koI Kvva 

' There is a strong likeness between Dio's expression of this 
thought Or, iii. 86-104^ and Themist. 17 c. And the passages 
quoted by Praechter (p. 47), Julian, 83 d and Dio, i. p. 10. 19 (the 
Phaethon myth), are paralleled by Themist. 17 d : rwv Sh rvpawiKuv 
rb Hy^fos iwiKivduvov 5r€ Tctp jjAkurra avroTs {u/A/3a8I^c(i/ ris ^o\dfioi 
TOTC iLiruffdfi€yoi KwrifidKov eis Kpri^vhv fiadbv ^ <pdparyya KolXriv. 

That the saying of Alexander was a rhetorical commonplace 
might be demonstrated by Theon, Prog, in Spengel, vol. ii. p. 100. 
10, and ib. vol. iii. p. 460. 17. Cf. for a similar idea, Plat. LysiSt 
•211 E. 
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